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REUBEN’S PORTION ChapterIX - - - - ~- By Joslyn Gray Y, | 
FRITZ AND-HIS“YAGER” - - - «= =» - By Charles Askins ¥ | 
“SHANGHAI ARRIVE AXOLA” - - . . . By Marianne Gauss pa 
THE CRYSTAL HUNTERS Chapter VIII _ By Frank Lillie Pollock 
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Schools, Colleges 
and Camps 


The Publishers of The Youth’s Companion will 
be pleased to send to anyone requesting it a Cata- 
logue of any Academy, Seminary, Military School, 
Business College, Art, Scientific, Music or Normal 
School, College or University. Kindly indicate 
whether you have in mind one for boys or girls, 
and if you have any preference as to its location. 

Address EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, 
The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 
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4 Peterboro, N. H. Dr. D. A. Sargent, Pres. 
Two camps, Seniors, 14-24; Juniors, 8-13 7 


The place for your summer’s outing, Ress pred go will 
> find the things you like best. All Field Water < 
— Sports, Horseback Riding and Driving, Arts and > 
Crafts, Nature Study, Dramatics, Singing and Danc- 
ing. Canoeing and camping on picturesque lakes. 
Monadnock and other mountain trips. Water § 
> pageant. Twilight singing on the lake. Safety and 3 
health our first consideration. In spite of greater 
expense our rates are not increased. 


For illustrated booklet address 4 
THE SECRETARY, 12 Everett Street, Cambridge, Miss = 
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Wecnnneti Chonss ber Girls 


Moose Pond Sixteenth Season 
Three separate Camps (ages 8 to 21). Real 
camp life on a big lake and in the big woods. 


5. Careful organization and supervision. 
Wyonegonic Happy and healthful outdoor life. 
stands for : Regulated sports on land and water. 

Reverence, service, self-reliance. | 


For illustrated booklet, address 
Mr. and Mrs. C. E. Cobb, Denmark, Maine 
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Camps for Girls 


LOCATIONS : Fairlee, Vt., 
South Pairlee, Vt. and Pike, N. H. 


8 distinct camps—ages, 7-13, 13-17, 
17 





















-25. Fun, Frolic, Friendships. 

Swimming, canoeing, horseback 
riding, tennis, basketball, baseball. 
Handicrafts. Dramatics. Music. 

Character development, cultivation 





y an spirit. 
Vigilance for health and safety. 

12 years of camp life. 1000 girls have 
been in camp and nota single serious 
accident. Mr. and Mrs. Gulick's per- 
sonal supervision. Splendid —_- 
meat. Regular season July and A’ 

Long season, June 15th to Sept. 20t t 
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‘ 64-page illustrated booklet. 
4 Mrs. E. L. GULICK, 270 Addington Road, Brookline, Mass. 
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Winona Camps for Boys 


Two camps graded (ages 8 to 16). 
For Illustrated Booklet address 


Tenth Season 


C. E. COBB, Di k Inn, D k, Maine 




















HOWARD SEMINARY FOR GIRLS 


25 miles from Boston. College preparatory and general courses. 
Household economics. Art. Music, vocal and instrumental. Interior 
Decorating. School, dormitory, fine gymnasium. Horseback riding, 
tennis, golf, hockey, basketball. Upper and lower school. 50 pupils. 
Live teachers. $600-§700. MR. and MRS. C. P. KENDALL, 
Principals, WEST BRIDGEWATER, MASS. 


The Sargent School ‘Eaccricr' 


Established 1881. Largest teachers’ department for physi- 

cal education in the world. meral and special courses 

prepare for healthy womanhood. Address for’ booklet. 
Dr. D. A. SARGENT, Cambridge, Mass. 


MOSES BROWN SCHOOL 


Upper School—Unique record for entrance preparation 
and for success of graduates in college. Studio, manual 
training, athletics, gymnasium, swimming pool. 
Lower School—Special home care and — of younger 
boys... Graded classes. Outdoor sports. Catalog. 

SETH KE. GIFFORD, Ph. D., Principal, Providence, R. I. 











Bordentown Military Institute 


horough ogee for college or business. Efficient 
one small classes, individual attention. Boys taught how 
to study. Mil a training. eee athletics. 33rd year. 
For catalogue, address Rev. T. H. LANDON, A.M., D.D., Prin. 
Bordentown, N.J. Col. T. D. LANDON, Commandant. 


Perry Kindergarten Normal School 


18 Huntington Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
Prepares for Kindergarten, Primary and Playground 
positions. Mrs. Annie Moseley Perry, Principal. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL FOR PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Two you thorough training in essentials of Educational 
Gymnastics and Manual Th develo Much individual atten- 
tion. Personalities — deve’ oping successful teachers. 
ages i d for 

Dr. Mary R. Mulliner, Ate 47 St. Botolph St., Boston, Mass. 


Worcester Domestic Science School 


One and two-year Normal and Home-making courses. Trains for 
teachers of cookery, sewing, matrons, dietitians, housekeepers. The 
first school devoted so/e/y to Normal Domestic Science Shag 
Graduates occup: exceptional positions. Opens Sept. 18, 1917 
dress Mrs. F. A. ‘A Wethered, 158 Institute orcester, Mass 


THE RIGGS SCHOOL 


Agricultural course to prepare boys for self-support in 
country life. Admission 11 to 14 pea New building to 
be erected for more boys. Tuition $200 for 12 months. 




















n 
Apply to F. B. RIGGS, Head Master, Lakeville, Ct. 





New England and Other Matters 


S April 19 draws near, the thoughts of New 
A England turn toward Lexington Green 
and the Old North Bridge in Concord. 
A hundred and forty-two years have passed 
since that memorable morning when Capt. 
Parker said to his men, drawn up on the 
Green, ‘‘If they mean to have a war, let it 
begin here !’’ 
We think of those times as heroic and stir- 
ring—and so, indeed, they were. Those two 
beautiful spots, happily not much changed in 


| spite of the years that have passed, were the 
| scenes of momentous acts. There began a 
| movement that is still working in the world 


—a movement that even now is stirring far- 


| away China and Russia. Much more stirring 
|and heroic than even the April of 1775 is the 


April of 1917, although we find it hard to 
grasp the significance of the great events that 
are crowding each other so closely. Probably 
few of those who had a part in the work done 
at Lexington and Concord could see what that 
work really meant or what it would lead to. 
In the same way, the people of a century 
hence, when they study the story of this April, 
may wonder how far we understood the events 
in which we are taking part and the forces 
that we are setting in motion. May they be 
able to see in us the same fine ideals and pa- 
triotic devotion to which we pay tribute when 


/we honor the memory of the minutemen of 


1775. e 
AST month, when Boston, and especially 
South Boston, celebrated Evacuation 
Day, a writer in the Boston Herald 
called attention to the neglect of one of the 
‘*forts’’ that had to do with the event that 
the holiday commemorates. It is old Fort 


| Washington in Cambridge, and although the 


flag flies over it daily, from the top of a lofty 
staff, there are relatively few persons who 
even know that there is such a place. It lies 


| between Waverly Street and the Boston & 
| Albany tracks, at the foot of Allston Street, 


hemmed in by factories, railway sheds, tene- 
ments and cluttered dumps. 

The earthworks, built in 1775, are still well 
defined, and through apertures in them three 
Revolutionary cannon still point toward Bos- 
ton. When they were built the earthworks 
were close to the bank of the Charles; now 
the river is a quarter of a mile away and huge 
industrial plants stand on the filled-in space 
between. Sixty years or more ago an iron 
fence was erected to inclose the remains of the 
fort. That is broken down in places and the 
inclosure, about one hundred and fifty feet 
square, shows every sign of neglect—except 
that the flag still flies. 

Undoubtedly the fortifications themselves 
are among the best preserved of the Revolu- 
tionary period, but history has little to say of 
the part that they took in driving the British 
from Boston. It is known that they were 
under a fire from British batteries on the 
Boston shore of the Charles that killed Amer- 
ican soldiers within the fort. There is a tradi- 
tion of a land attack and of the death of British 
soldiers who were buried beside the fortifica- 
tions, but it is only a tradition. 


od 


HE pupils of a little school among the 

mountains of Addison County, Vermont, 

have become acquainted with the birds 
and flowers of their neighborhood in a way 
that the pupils of rural New England schools 
in general might well imitate. A few years 
ago a friend of the school offered prizes to the 
pupils who should bring in the largest variety 
of wild flowers. As the children brought in 
their specimens from the neighboring fields, 
pastures and woods, the name of the first 
finder of each variety, with the name of the 
flower and the date, was posted on the wall of 
the schoolroom. The boy who won the first 
prize collected more than a hundred varieties, 
some of which had never before been found in 
that region. The botanists of Middlebury Col- 
lege, which is not far away, said that the 
collection was a distinct and noteworthy con- 
tribution to their knowledge of the flora of 
Vermont. The interest awakened by the com- 
petition has not ceased in the springs that 


have followed, and those children now have 


a love for wild flowers and a knowledge of 
them that will be a pleasure all through their 
lives. 

In a similar way they have become friendly 
with the birds. Last spring the teacher asked 
the pupils to tell her each day the birds that 
they had seen on the way to school. She made 
a record of the name of each new bird reported, 
with the date of its arrival and the name of 
the pupil who first reported it. Before the 
close of the spring term the list included nearly 
half a hundred birds and the pupils had gained 
a highly creditable knowledge of their coloring 
and habits. Since then the pupils have put 
up bird houses near the school building, and 
watch with great interest the birds that visit 
them. Many of the birds, even the shy nut- 
hatches, have become so tame that they will 
eat out of the hands of the children. 





A school where girls learn 

self-reliance. 23 miles from 

Boston. Extensive grounds 
—modern buildings. 


ABBOT ACADEMY 


Andover, Massachuse 
Miss BERTHA BAILEY, Principal 





College Certificate Privi- 
ore. General Course with 
Household Science. 
Founded 1828. 

















CAMP BEACO 


Exceptional camp for healthy, refined boys of particular parents only. Character development, 
tutoring and rational outdoor sports under experienced physicians and university graduates. Pure 
spring water, milk, cream, from estate; plenty wholesome food. Fine buildings, tents and equip- 
ment. Handsome booklet on request. Rates absolutely inclusive. No extras. References required. 


LOUIS C. WOODRUFF, A.M., 107 West 76th Street, Apartment 3, NEW YORK 


LONG LAKE, ADIRONDACK MTS., NEW 3 YORK. 


Gentleman's private preserve—5000 ac 


Heart of the Wilderness. 




















Illustrated booklet. 


A SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


Tith year opens September, 1917. New $100,000 residence hall, perfect in construction and appointments, Each unit of 
16 boys under an efficient master. Your boy’s personality studied and directed by a large corps 
the advantages of a high-priced school for moderate terms. Wholesome food. — Cutdoor life. Intelligent guid- 
ance in work and play. Scientific and preparatory departments. Six b 
LOWER SCHOOL FOR BOYS from 10 to 14. Separate building. Distinctive management and house mother. 
JOSEPH H. SAWYER, L.H.D., Principal, Easthampton, Mass. 
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of able teachers. All 





Six-acre athletic fields. 


















TILTON NARY 






Your boy or girl will be guided at Tilton 
with the purpose of the school always in 
mind—developing systematic habits of study, 
good manners and worth-while morals. This 
purpose is made possible by the close inti- 
macy existing between students, instructors 
and principal. For younger boys—a limited 
number—there is a separate Junior Depart- 
ment and Chase Cottage with a house mother 
in charge. For good health—Athletics, anda 
location in the White Mountains. Endowed 
—rates $300 to $400. Catalog. 


GEORGE L. PLIMPTON, Prin., 20 School St., TILTON, N. H. 








LOOMIS 


Prepares for schools of business and finance, agri- 
cultural, and Practical 
training for boys “intending to enter business or 
farming on graduation. New Founders Hall, the last 
word in ——_ and modern facilities. 7 fire- 
proof build Athletic fields. bane 
track. 100-acre farm. Manual training shops. 
$2,500,000 endowment. $400a year. Address 


N. H. BATCHELDER, A. M., Headmaster 
Loomis Institute, Windsor, Conn. 














Wilbraham Academy 


Fits for Life and for College Work 
Five brick buildings, modern gymnasium. 
Athletic field, campus and farm of 250 acres. 
Enrollment—65 boys. 
Rates $600 to $700. 


Gaylord W. Douglass, Headmaster, Box 295, Wilbraham, Mass. 














Harvard Dental School 


A aga of Harvard mango | 
Modern buildi gree of D. M.D. 
Certificates from. recogninea broparatory, Sheets accepted. 
4 years course begins Se ees Wa Catalog. 
UGENE H. SMITH, D. M. D., Dean, Boston, Mass. 


UNIVERSITY OF MAINE 


Summer Term—June 25-August 3. Courses in Chem- 
istry, Economics and Sociology, Education, English, French, Ger- 
man, History, Latin, Mathematics, Phy sics, Spanish. Climate 
unsurpassed for summer work. For bulletin giving full information 
address The Dean of the College of Arts & Sciences, Orono, Me. 











Sea Pines School s2r<lpiie srsoaius 


vorable for outdoor sports. 100 am S, pine groves, 1 
feet seashore. Gymnastics, Music, fromeatie Arts, Secre- 
tarial and College Preparatory Courses. Booklet. 


Thomas Bickford, Faith Bickford, Prins., Box D, Brewster, Mass. 


QUINCY MANSION SCHOOL 
. FOR GIRLS. Wol » Mass. 
In historic Quincy. Attractive estate. 6 miles from Boston. 
Outdoor sports. Special and eraduate courses. Advantages 
in Music, Art, Languages. Refers rmission to fo,Bishop 
Hamilton. Mrs. HORACE M. WILLARD D, Principal. 


Home School (ition you 
Children and Youth 
Founded by Mrs. W. D. Herrick, in 1881. Individual training, 
securing most satisfactory results in self-control, articulation and 
application in work and play. Open all the roe Exceptional 











rtunity for permanent pupils. Terms, $800 and up. 
Miss Frances 5 He rrick, Prin.,108. Prospect St. , Amherst, Mass, 




















Makes your home more comfortable. @ Increases 
the capacity of your house by two. 4 Makes 


the guest always more welcome. 


stay more enjoyable. @ 


@ Makes his 
Makes him carry away 


impressions of hospitality. Turns the den or 
library into a restful chamber at will. 


The above illustrations tell the story of its lightness, 
Strength and simple adjustment. But no picture 
can describe the genuine rest of a night on its per- 
fect spring and level surface—as level as any double 
bed. An ornament to any house with the addition 
of a pretty cover and a few fancy pillows. 


STRONG 

SANITARY 

COMFORTABLE 
CONVENIENT 


If your dealer does not 


COMPACT 
INEXPENSIVE 
GUARANTEED 


A timely suggestion 
to those who plan to 
sleep outdoors this 
summer. 


carry it, send a card to 


U.S. SPRING BED CO., Springfield, Mass. 
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‘—wF Rusty Miller has hidden 

] Mabel’s notebook,’’ said Mr. 

® Phillips to himself, ‘*she shall 

+ have zero in all her studies till she 

brings it back. She’s too old for such 

mischief. She ought to be well shaken 

and stood in a corner for a baby trick 
like that—if she did it.’’ 

Thus thought the master of the 
academy while he, and everyone 
else except Mabel Graham, believed 
“4 that some one had hidden the book 

as a joke, But as the morning passed 
and the book did not reappear, the 
school began to realize that the affair 
was serious. The master exonerated 
Rusty completely in his mind—she 
might have been guilty of playing a 
practical joke, but she would not 
®,, have deliberately taken the book. 
7 Just before the close of school Mr. 

Phillips addressed the students on 
the subject of the missing book. 
After the members of the lower 
classes had raised their hands to 
indicate that they knew nothing 
about it, he dismissed them; the 
\ (graduating class he detained. Tak- 
) ing the members one by one into a 
4 small classroom, he questioned them 
carefully before he sent them home. 

He began with Mabel Graham. 
By nature she was very slow to 
anger, but now she had worked her- 
self into violent wrath. In the bald- 
est and ugliest terms she accused 
r Rusty Miller of getting access to the 
~ schoolroom by means of her father’s 

keys, stealing the book and burning 
it in the furnace. 

Mr. Phillips could hardly keep his 
patience. He realized, however, that 
Mabel’s provocation was great, and 
knew that no girl in the school came 
ry from a home where there were fewer 


7 ideals. 

B ‘*Now, Mabel, ’’ he said seriously, 
‘*we must keep to facts. I am more 
than sorry for you, and am just as 
anxious as you are to recover the 
book, or, if that is impossible, to 
investigate the circumstances of its 
disappearance; but random accusa- 

: ) tions do not help us. Now, have you 

B, any basis whatever for accusing 

Rusty Miller?” 

‘*She’s afraid I’m going to get the 
prize,’’ said Mabel, sobbing. 

**So, I dare say,’’ said the princi- 
pal, ‘‘is everyone else in the class. ’’ 


ae 


wasn’t going to take my book home on 
account of the party, and she saw me 
put it into my desk.’’ 
‘* And who left the room first?’’ 
‘*Rusty did; but of course she could 
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Wat Graham himself came bluster- 
ing to the door. 

‘*What I want to know is,’’ he 7 
shouted, ‘‘whether you ain’t goin’ K 
to punish that upstart girl that stole e 
my Mabel’s book! See here, Mr. 
Phillips, I want to know whether 
you’re going to expel her out of the 
academy ?’? 

‘*T shall certainly do no such 
thing,’’ said Mr. Phillips. ‘* Your 
daughter has no evidence whatever 
upon which to base her unkind and 
preposterous accusation. I forbade 
her to repeat it on the school grounds 
and asked her as a friend not to do 
so elsewhere. I am sorry, Mabel, 
that you have so little regard for 
a request from me.’’ 

‘*Of course Mabel come straight to * 
her father when she can’t get her Kt 
rights no other way!’’ shouted Gra- 
ham. ‘‘And mind you, Mr. Phillips, 
T’ll get the law on that girl if you 
don’t punish her!’’ 

He disappeared into the room be- 
yond and slammed the door fiercely 
behind him. Again the master offered 
Mabel Reuben’s notebook. Ny 

‘*You had better take it,’’ he ad- Ke 
vised. ‘‘I shall have to hold you 
accountable for the review of the 
next two weeks. If you refuse the 
loan of this book, I can make no 
allowance whatever. ’’ 

‘*But I want my own!”’ wailed $ 
Mabel; and although he was indig- 4 
nant and disgusted, Mr. Phillips s 
could not help feeling sorry for her. 

It had warmed his heart to witness 

all through the year how solemnly 

and proudly the senior class had . 
accepted and borne the responsibility 

of those wonderful notebooks and 

all they implied ; and his heart ached Ks 


ate 





now in sympathy for the unattrac- 
tive, disagreeable girl before him. 
Again she refused, and that night 
on his way home Mr. Phillips re- 
turned the book to Reuben. Mabel “ 
was absent on Monday, but returned &@ 
to school on Tuesday; she failed in ,)/ 
all her recitationsforthatdayandthe ) 
rest of the week, and carried herself Ke 
with an injured, resentful air that se 
would have seemed comic had not 


ORAWN BY CHASE EMERSON 


“AND MIND YOU, MR. PHILLIPS, I'LL GET THE LAW ON THAT GIRL ng shention Geom senlly erly ec 
IF YOU DON'T PUNISH HERI” Meanwhile, Reuben and Rusty 


9 sation. Although it was generally ©” 

‘*Well, she was here in the school- | known throughout the school,—and as_ ® 
house with me last night after everyone RE B EK N S P €) R IO N generally scouted,—and although Ma- C 
else was gone. I told her distinctly I bel’s father blustered about it all over K 


on the malefactor, no word came either 
In Ten By Jo ye Gray Chanter to Reuben or to Rusty. 


come back any time. She could take her C hh Q pt ers 


father’s keys without his knowing it.’’ 
1) ‘*And just what did you do with your 
Fs book? Do your best to remember accurately. ’’ 
‘*Put it in my desk—right on top. I had 
it out, because I usually take it home. So 
when I put it back Rusty was the only one 
who knew, because all the others had gone 
skating. I hope you’ll expel her, Mr. Phil- 
lips.’? Again Mabel burst into tears. 
e ‘T shall certainly do nothing of the kind | 
4 unless there’s much stronger evidence than 
there is at present, Mabel,’’ declared Mr. | 


Phillips. ‘‘ And now I want you to leave this | 


if you can. If you cannot, keep it to yourself. | question Reuben ; but so had it seemed, for that | pond where the children had skated the day | membered now that she had said that day ae 


| ‘and you did just right to tell me of 
it. Dear me, what a tangle!’’ 

Rusty was the next to be ques- 
tioned. Mr. Phillips explained that, 
because her father was janitor, he 
had to question her even more closely 


than the others. Rusty, who had no idea that 





were still ignorant of Mabel’s aecu- 


Wenham, threatening to ‘‘get the law’’ 


Nevertheless, Seth Miller was secretly 

troubled by something that he thought 

Ni ne might be connected with the disappear- 

ance of the book. A week after the day 

of missing certain fine points and | of the party he took Rusty aside and confessed 
thus lowering his record. On the| to her that he had given his keys into Reu- 
other hand, Mabel certainly needed | ben’s hands on the night when the book 
it more. She had lost her all with | was supposed to have been stolen. Although 
her book, and Mr. Phillips agreed | Rusty was aghast, she tried to make light of 
: to deliver it to her that night. | the matter; however, she begged her father 
Somewhat cheered by the boy’s thoughtful- to say nothing about it to anyone else. As 


wn 


Mabel suspected her, understood perfectly, and |ness, Mr. Phillips left the schoolhouse before | the full meaning of her father’s words came {4 
answered every question quietly, directly and | dark. On the way out he spoke to the janitor | over her, all the ill feeling that she had had @ 
quite convincingly. Mr. Phillips promptly dis-|and assured himself that he knew nothing | against Reuben disappeared. 


missed her. 


about the mystery. Then he made directly| Of course, was her immediate thought, he e 


And yet some one must have done it, and | for the Mudges’ house. | had taken the notebook! He had done it for 4.» 
entirely in my hands. Reserve your judgment | only Reuben remained. It seemed a farce to| He liked the walk, for the road lay past the | her sake. She might have known. She re- » 


So long as you are in the building or on the | matter, to question the others. Even Mabel before, through a pretty hollow and up a hill | at the pond that she should like to hide it. £9 
school grounds, I forbid you to accuse any-| Graham could not be suspected of any duplic- | with the coverlet of new-fallen snow glim-| Plainly, Reuben had heard her and had 


one. And when you are outside my juris- | 
“44 diction, I ask you as a friend, Mabel, to do | 


the same. @ 


ity. She was obviously sincere. 


| mering softly over all. He found that Mabel had | thought that she meant it. yi 


| about the disappearance of the book. U nlike | himself from discussing the matter with Mrs. | secretly that Reuben had felt as badly as she 


Like the others, Reuben knew nothing at all | returned to her home in Wenham. Excusing| All through the year Rusty had known ro 
4 


Each of the other girls and boys denied them, however, he expressed sympathy for | Mudge, whom he could hardly put off, he| about their estrangement. Now that her re- 


i 
; 
} 
; 
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knowing anything of the whereabouts of the Mabel, and in view of the fact that examina- | hastened back to the Hollow, got out his sleigh | sentment had disappeared, and she realized © 
book. Margaret Hatch told Mr. Phillips in| tions were to begin on Monday offered Mr. | and started for Wenham. | that she had been hasty, unfair, ungrateful, 
confidence that Rusty had said one day on the | Phillips his notebook to lend to her. Twilight lingered over the snow-clad earth | she felt that that very estrangement must 
pond that she would like to hide Mabel’s | Mr. Phillips agreed reluctantly and Reuben | when he reached the Graham house — the | have influenced Reuben to do this thing. She 
book. | brought it. His notes were neatly kept, and | largest and the most expensive in the county. | remembered the two fires, by both of which & 
© ‘*T’m afraid Mabel Graham will get hold of | were a real record of thought and study, worthy | Mabel came to the door. She seemed in even | her family had benefited. ¥ 
b| that,’’ she explained. ‘‘ You know, like all of | of a junior in college, the master said to him- | a more excited frame of mind than she had been | What to do Rusty knew not. She wrestled Ke 
us, of course, that it would really only make | self. Reuben ought to keep it himself in order to | in at school and ungraciously refused the prof-| long over the problem without seeing any 
it the surer that Rusty would never do it.’’ | review some of the work ; he knew the matter | fered loan of Reuben’s book. light. The only thing she could do was to ¢ » 
‘Of course, Margaret,’’ said Mr. Phillips, | | essentially, but would of course run the risk| ‘‘My father says you —’’ she began, when | keep his act from being discovered, without ~ 
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letting Reuben know that she was trying to 
shield him. Perhaps by letting herself be sus- 
pected she could prevent any hint of suspicion 
from approaching him. 

At recess on Friday morning she went to 
Mr. Phillips. 

‘*Mr. Phillips, I want to take back what I 


told you the other day,’’ she said gravely. ‘‘I | 
—I am very wretched, and I want to say that | 


I do know something about the book, and—1l 
said once I’d like to hide it.’’ 

‘‘Rusty, you don’t know where Mabel’s book 
is??? cried Mr. Phillips. 

‘*T—can’t tell,’’ returned Rusty. 

‘*Now, Rusty Miller, what have you on your 
mind?’’? Mr. Phillips exclaimed. ‘‘You didn’t 
have a thing to do with the matter—you know 
that as well as I do. Apparently you think 
some one has made way with it, and you’d 
like me to believe you guilty in order to 
shield that person. May I tell the school that 
you have said you are responsible ?’’ 

‘*Oh, no!’ cried Rusty, aghast. 

He laughed grimly. ‘‘Now, Rusty,’’ he said 
seriously, ‘‘suppose you tell me what is in 
your mind? I feel so sure that you are mis- 
taken. I know your friends pretty well, Rusty, 
and I don’t believe that any one whom you 
care enough for to try to shield in this way 
needs protection. You certainly are on a false 
track. Now, can’t you confide in me?’’ 

Rusty shook her head sadly. Of course no 
one would understand. Mr. 
Phillips would think it mon- 
strous that she should sus- 
pect Reuben of committing 
such an act. He could never 
understand, as she under- 
stood, that Reuben could do 
wrong rightly, even nobly. 

So, refusing to say anything 
more, she went back to her 
seat—thoroughly discouraged 
because she had accomplished 
nothing. And from now on she 
should be in constant dread 
that some one else would 
learn that Reuben had entered 
the academy that night. 

At recess that morning Reu- 
ben learned for the first time 
that Mabel suspected Rusty of 
having taken the notebook. 
Mabel Graham was taking her 
continual failures more and 
more to heart, and Reuben 
again offered her his book for 
the week-end. Mabel accepted 
it,—rather as if she were con- 
ferring a favor, —and then 
went on to bewail her loss, as 
she constantly did when she 
could get a hearing. She made 
no direct accusations to Reu- 
ben, but she did let fall one 
or two dark hints, and sud- 
denly Reuben understood. She 
thought that Rusty had done 
it! He was so filled with con- 
sternation that he lost her 
next words. Then he caught 
something about a light hav- 
ing been seen shining from 
the window of the big schoolroom on the night | 
that the book was taken; but it was not until | 
later that that light was a light to him. | 

At first he was merely troubled because | 
Mabel suspected Rusty. But as he went home | 
that noon, the thought suddenly struck him | 
that Rusty had indeed stolen the book—not for 
herself, but for him. She had done it that he 
might have the scholarship. He had worked 
hard this year, and Rusty must have thought 
that it was all for the scholarship—that that | 
was his heart’s desire. And.all the more be- | 
cause he wearied her and because he was old | 
and poky, would warm-hearted Rusty be sorry 
for him and wish him to have what he most 
wanted. It was like her not to consider any- 
thing else—not even poor Mabel’s rights—and 
to do this wrong, quixotic deed for him. 

At that moment the recollection of the light 
seen shining from the academy window flashed 
as a light on his path. He saw Mr. Phillips 
ahead and ran to catch up with him. 

‘‘O Mr. Phillips, I’m afraid I gave you a 
wrong impression when I talked with you a 
week ago!’’ he said breathlessly. ‘‘I want to 
tell you—well, a light was seen in the academy 
the night that Mabel’s book disappeared. I 
want to tell you that I got into the academy 
and into the big room that night. The light 
was from the lantern I carried.’’ 

Mr. Phillips could scarcely credit his ears. 

‘*Reuben, do you mean to tell me that you 
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| what you know, Reuben, and let us work 
| together, you and I, to straighten it out?’’ 
It was terribly hard for Reuben to resist; it 

| was truly the appeal of brother to brother, 
| friend to friend. But the boy knew that he 
| had to seem stiff and stubborn and unapprecia- 
| tive of what really went straight to his heart; 

for even Mr. Phillips could not understand 

that impulsive Rusty could do wrong rightly, 

generously, even nobly. Reuben felt that he 
| must save her from the consequences. 


FRITZ AND 


Before school closed, Mr. Phillips again 
addressed the pupils on the subject of the 
missing book. He asked the aid of every stu- 
dent in school in solving the mystery. And 
he concluded by saying that in case the mys- 
tery were not solved,—unless the book were 
found or its fate discovered, —he should refuse 
to allow the prize to be awarded at the end 
of the year. He should request Col. Wads- 
worth to withdraw his generous offer. 

TO BE CONTINUED. 
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REGIMENT of Os 
Illinois Volun- 
teers under 


the command of Col. 
Newby, which were making the journey from 
Fort Leavenworth, Kansas, to Santa Fe, New 
Mexico, to take part in the Mexican War, were 
encamped on the South Canadian River in the 
panhandle of Texas. At the end of a hard 
day’s march through deep, dry sand, the tired 
command had halted on the north bank of the 
stream. The guide had earnestly advised the 
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D THEY WENT WHOOPING DOWN THE HILL 


commanding officer to cross that night, since 
the river might rise very quickly. The officer, 
however, had not believed that such extreme 
caution -was necessary, for the Canadian had 
appeared a mere bed of dry white sand half a 
mile wide ; but at daylight the next morning the 
treacherous river had been fifteen feet deep 
with a current as swift as a mountain stream. 

Now, after a week of very monotonous camp 
life, the soldiers were beginning to grumble at 
the delay; they were eager to get on into 
Mexico before the war was over. However, 
they knew that it would be foolhardy to try to 
cross the river in its present condition, and they 
would probably not have become impatient if 
they had been allowed to hunt. They wanted 
the excitement, and they also wanted a supply 
of fresh meat. Day after day for the last three 
weeks hardly an hour had passed when some | 


chickens had boomed up from beside the trail, | 
the keouk! and gobble of wild turkeys had 
wakened the sleepers at daybreak, deer had 
drifted out of the wooded cafions in droves, an- 
telopes had gazed curiously at the slow-moving 
train from a thousand ridges, and on the Little 
Arkansas they had had to halt for half a day 
to let a herd of migrating buffaloes pass. 
From the beginning, orders had been strict 
that no gun was to be fired either in camp or 
on the march without permission from the 
commanding officer; and, with the exception 





were in the schoolroom that night?’’ he asked. 

‘*T? was, Mr. Phillips,’? Reuben insisted, but 
his honest brown eyes bore witness that he was 
not the thief. To the master, it was as if his big, 
faithful shepherd dog had looked up—with 
much the same liquid brown eyes—and con- 
fessed to eating the neighbor’s baby. 

Mr. Phillips drew a deep sigh. ‘‘Do you 
know, Reuben, ’’ he said, ‘‘this is getting to be 
more than I can stand. Now you are trying to 
shield some one. See here, you’re more mature 
than the others! I can talk to you as if you 
were a man. You know perfectly well that 
I’m not the schoolmaster in this instance—I’m 
just one among you all. Suppose you tell me 


of a few scouts who skirted the train in order 
|to guard against surprise attacks from the 
| Indians, no detached parties were allowed to 
| leave the main body. The dangerous activity 
| of the plains Indians made such strict discipline 
| necessary. Not a command had yet traveled 
the Santa Fe trail without a brush or two with 
Indians, and here and there little mounds of 
stone showed where white men had been buried 
—buried deep so that the wolves could not dig 
them up. Although Col. Newby’s regiment 
had seen no Indians,— except the friendly 
Osages,—the commander well knew that the 
red men were constantly dogging the train. 





word thata great herd 
of buffaloes were gra- 
zing in a valley a few 
miles to the north, Lieut. Lucky of Company H 
succeeded in getting permission for a dozen of 
his men to go buffalo hunting under command 
of Sergt. Houston. The gray-haired lieutenant 
smiled as he saw his men stepping briskly 
away, musket on shoulder, with high anticipa- 
tions as to the number of bison they would kill. 
The old relics of the War of 1812 that the 
volunteers carried were not 
precisely the weapons that 
experienced buffalo hunters 
would have chosen. They 
were flintlocks, smooth-bored 
like a shotgun, and the charge 
consisted of a round bal] and 
three buckshot; a bullet fired 
from such a gun would fall 
a foot in a hundred yards. 
The soldiers to a man knew 
how to handle a rifle, but with 
one of those war muskets the 
most expert shot could hardly 
have been sure of hitting his 
mark at a distance of more 
than a hundred yards. Even 
if the hunter got close enough 
to hit a buffalo, it was doubt- 
ful whether one shot from the 
ancient weapon would kill. 
One man of the detail had a 
different sort of gun, Fritz 
Wagner, the wagon master, 
who had been ordered to ac- 
company the hunters on his 
saddle mule, Wilhelm, to help 
carry in the meat. Fritz had 
a gun the like of which few 
of the soldiers had ever seen 
before. It was a German 
‘*vager’’?; compared with a 
Kentucky rifle, it was short in 
the barrel, but it had a bore 
that looked an inch across, 
and it took a bullet as heavy as 
three musket talls. The gun, 
which weighed perhaps four- 
teen pounds, was much too 
heavy for military purposes ; 
but it was well rifled, correctly 
sighted, had a set, or hair, trigger, and a nipple 
for percussion caps instead of a flintlock. 
Fritz declared that with his big gun he could 
kill a man at a range of half a mile or more; 
but his comrades, never having seen him per- 
form the feat, were skeptical. They admitted, 
however, that the ‘‘ Dutch blunderbuss’’ made 
a noise like a cannon and might carry as far. 
Although the men considered Fritz as a 
‘*furriner, ’’ and hence not entitled to the same 
consideration that a free-born American de- 
served, they regarded him as a capable train 
master and a general good fellow. His one 
enemy was Private Simons, a quarrelsome, 
refractory man, who had once made the mis- 
take of thinking that he would ride in one of 
the ‘‘Dutchman’s’’ wagons, whether or no. 
Officers had interfered in the interest of peace 
and discipline, but Red Simons still bore his 


kind of game had not been in sight. Prairie | grudge against Fritz, although he did not try 


again to ride in one of his wagons without 
permission. 

Fritz’s best friend was the Scotch sergeant, 
Neal Houston. The bond between them was, 
perhaps, the fact that the German had served 
five years in the Prussian army, and that Neal 
had for double that length of time belonged to 
the Gordon Highlanders. Neal himself was not 
a volunteer, but a regular of the United States 
Army, who had been assigned to duty with the 
state troops to help whip the raw recruits into 
shape. Fritz, too, was a veteran of many trips 
across the plains, with a wide experience in 
Indian warfare. Both despaired of ever being 
able to make real soldiers out of the skylarking 
volunteers, although Neal declared that the 
rascals would fight if it came to a pinch. 

An hour after leaving camp the detail of 
hunters were lying on top of a high hill, sur- 
veying a great herd of buffaloes in the valley 
below. The grazing ground, a mile or more 
wide and as level as a floor, was entirely 
hemmed in by high hills. 

The hunters had come upon the buffaloes 
from the south, but since the wind was from 
that direction, Neal had ordered the men to 





When, after a week in camp by the Canadian, 


make a detour to the west, in order to approach 








| the wary animals against the wind. Although 
|the hunters had proceeded very cautiously, 


something made the buffaloes suspicious, for 
when the men reached the edge of the westerly 
hills the herd had moved well out into the 
valley toward the opposite side. They were not 
feeding as contentedly as they had been; a 
number of bulls had drawn together and with 
raised heads were staring steadily to the west. 
Doubtless while the hunters were winding 
their way through the cafions some treacher- 
ous, eddying current of air had carried a 
warning to the buffaloes. 

Sergt. Houston’s lean face wore a puzzled 
frown. The bison were quite out of musket 
range, and it seemed impossible to stalk a yard 
closer to them. As leader of the party, it rested 
with him to devise a plan of action, and he 
could recollect no military tactics that exactly 
covered the case. Of all the party Fritz was 
the only one who had ever killed a buffalo, and 
he had been left well behind in a depression 
with his mule. While the sergeant pondered 
the matter, his poorly disciplined force was 
ready with all kinds of suggestions. 

‘*Let’s fire a volley, sergeant, all of us at once 
—we’re jist bound to splatter ’em up some.’’ 

‘“Too far,’? Tim Ables declared. ‘‘Thar’s no 
force left in a musket ball after sich a flight; 
must be six hundred yards—bullets be like so 
many peas drappin’ on a buftler’s back—switch 
his tail and off he’d go.’’ 

‘*It wouldn’t s’prise me any if we couldn’t 
overtake them clumsy critters in a straight 


_race,’’ ventured Long John Talbot, who con- 


sidered himself as something of a runner. 

‘*T erep’ up on many a flock of geese like 
that,’’ remarked Uncle Bobby Russell. ‘‘I 
*spect if we got down on our stomachs and 
kep’ our heads down and crawled mighty 
slow, we might git to ’em.”’ . 

‘* Silence in the ranks!’’ ordered Sergt. 
Houston. ‘‘I misdoobt the campaign is goin’ 
to be a failure. The trouble is we hae nae 
cavalry, neither artil’ry. A twelve-poonder, 
now, would create havoc amang ’em, or a 
coomp’ny of mounted men might detain ’em 
until the infantry could come up.’’ 

‘*Why not use the Dutch artil’ry and the 
Prussian cavalry back there?’’ asked Red 
Simon. ‘‘ Accordin’ to Fritz, he can hit a bull’s- 
eye every time at a half a mile, and his mule 
can run close to a mile a minute.’’ 

‘*Some sense in what ye say, Simon, though 
I doobt if it was so meant. I hae no authority 
to order Fritz into a buffalo chase; it might 
mean the death of his mule this hot day. I 
must consult him. Go back and send him up 
here. Stay there and keep the beast quiet. ’’ 

‘*Fritz can’t be cavalry and artil’ry both at 
once. I’m goin’ to mount the mule and get a 
runnin’ shot at close quarters. He can’t hit the 
broadside of a church from here, and we need 
one buffalo anyhow.’’ 

‘*Obey orders or I’ll report ye to the colonel 
—if I don’t take matters into me own hands. 
Av coorse ye should hae been a major general, 
Simon, but ye are only a private now, and I 
am your commanding officer. Send up Fritz.’’ 

With a defiant look on his face, Red Simon 
shouldered his musket and disappeared over 
the ridge. Presently Fritz came up with his 
‘ ‘yager. ” 

‘Take a look at the animals, Fritz. They 
must hae winded us, and we can come no closer 
without stampeding the herd. The distance is 
six hundred yards, more or less. Think your: 
big piece will carry over the range?’’ 

“It is not so certain, sergeant, without a 
sighting shot to give me the range. Maybe 
I can kill. I will try for the bull nearest. If 
the bullet goes ofer his back, some other of the 
boonch should be in the way. At sefen hoon- 
dert yards I set the sight. Ha! What happens 
to Wilhelm ?’’ 

The clump! clump! clump! of the mule’s 
hoofs came to them distinctly from the north. 

‘*He’s making off with your mule, Fritz! 
The villain! For this he’ll get a lesson to 
remember his lifetime. Shoot, Fritz, before the 
herd sees him.’’ 

Fritz took from beneath his jacket a pair of 
sticks a few inches long, riveted together like 
shears. These he stuck into the ground so that 
they formed a fork as a rest for his heavy gun. 
Now the keen-eyed German adjusted his sight, 
placed the muzzle of his ‘‘yager’’ in the rest, 
and lay down prone. The group of buffaloes 
had quieted, and some of them were beginning 
to graze, but the bull that Fritz had selected 
seemed to be on guard. 

The great rifle roared like a cannon; a cloud 
of smoke obscured everything in front, and 
the heavy report, rolling across the valley, 
rebounded in many an echo from the high 
hills on the far side. The frightened buffaloes 
started to flee, then, unable to find the source 
of danger, stopped and milled about. Through- 
out the length of the valley the herd had 
stopped grazing ; they were waiting for a leader 
to start the stampede. 

The buffalo bull at which Fritz had fired 
stood for half a minute without moving; then 
he turned and trotted stifiy away up the 
valley. 

“You hit him!’’ Sergt. Neal declared. ‘‘I 
heard the ball strike. Watch him!’’ 

The bull trotted slowly until he came to 
what appeared to be a buffalo wallow; there 
he either lay down or fell. The other bison had 
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AT THE TREMENDOUS BOOM OF THE BIG GUN 


started to retreat with the stricken bull, but 
they now halted, and some of the bulls began 
to bellow loudly. 

**Dead as a mack’rel!’’ shouted young Bill 
Drew. ‘‘Load up, Fritz, and down another 
before they get away. Too late! There comes 
Simon and the mule!’’ 

It was true. Red Simon and his mount 
appeared from behind the shoulder of a ridge 
that jutted out into the valley ; he was heading 
for the buffaloes at full speed. 

The sight of Red Simon charging was too 
much for the soldiers, and they went whooping 
down the hill, followed by Sergt. Houston, 
with Fritz, who had been reloading his 
‘*vager,’’ bringing up the rear. . 

Wilhelm was surprisingly fast for a mule, 
and before the men had covered fifty rods he 
and his rider were among the buffaloes. Red 
Simon fired at a bull; but the creature, instead 
of falling to the ground, wheeled and charged. 
With his gun empty, Simon could only whip 


his mule into a hasty retreat. At last Wilhelm | 


began to draw away from his pursuer; the 
bull stopped, shook his head angrily and, turn- 
ing, followed after his mates. Simon again 
took up the chase, and fired one of Fritz’s 
cavalry pistols at the beast; but the only effect 
was to cause the bull to charge again. 

By this time the men were coming within 
range, but because of the danger of hitting 
Simon or the mule they could not fire. 

‘¢Pull out, Simon !’’ shouted Sergt. Houston. 
“*Give the boys a chance!’’ 

If Simon heard the order he paid no atten- 
tion to it, for he was presently hard after the 
bull again, still directly between the men and 
the mark. He discharged the other pistol at 
the buffalo’s very flank, and this time the 
hunter did not escape so easily. As he wheeled 
and swung in a circle to avoid the lowered 
horns of the enraged beast, the mule, breaking 
through into a badger hole, went down and 
tossed his rider far over his head. A rattling 
volley from the infantry did not check the 
bull’s charge; but when the creature was 
almost on top of the man, the ‘‘yager’’ boomed, 
and the animal went down. Red Simon rose, 
picked up his gun and, grasping Wilhelm’s 
rein, kicked the mule until the poor beast 
struggled to his feet; then he climbed into the 
saddle and, pounding Wilhelm into greater 
effort with the butt of his gun, rode off after 
the fleeing herd. The man seemed in a frenzy, 
for he paid not the slightest heed to Sergt. 
Houston’s emphatic orders to halt. 

The men now gathered round the fallen bull, 
each of them certain that his bullet must have 
produced a fatal wound ; but they all acknowl- 
edged that the broken neck had been caused 
by the big bullet of the ‘‘yager.’’ 

Sergt. Houston stood watching the obstrep- 
erous trooper until man and mule, still in full 
chase of the buffaloes, passed out of sight over 
i ridge to the north. 

‘*My good mule,’’ said Fritz sorrowfully, as 
he came up. ‘‘Simon’ll run poor old Wilhelm 
‘o death. It’s a pity that feller didn’t break 
his neck, now.’’ 

‘*A hundred such men would ruin an army, ”’ 
leclared the sergeant indignantly. ‘‘The only 
‘ure for a man like that is a fight where the 


bullets are flying thick enough to scare him | 


stiff. Niver mind, men ; skin out them buffaloes 
and get. the meat ready. We must be ready to 
start back to camp in an hour.” 


| Skilled hands quickly skinned the game and 
| cut up the meat ready for carrying to camp. 
There was more than a thousand pounds of 
good buffalo beef—far more than they could 
take into camp even if the mule, when it got 
back, was in good enough shape to take a load. 
Capt. Cunningham of the commissary depart- 
ment had partly promised to send a wagon if 
he heard firing, and the men were now on 
the lookout for the team as well as for Simon, 
who had been gone three quarters of an 
hour. 

‘*The scoundrel !’? muttered Neal uneasily. 
‘*The next thing I’ll be hauled up before the 
‘old man’ for not taking care of him.’’ 

‘*Look, sergeant, there he comes! No! It’s 
a horse!’? © 

To the north, nearly half a mile away, a 
| single horseman had ridden to the top of the 
| ridge, and there, outlined against the evening 
| sky, had halted; sitting his mount motion- 
| less, he looked down upon the detail of 
soldiers. 

Fritz took a small telescope from its case, 
glanced through it and handed it to Sergt. 
Houston. After examining the lone horse- 
man for an instant, the officer turned to his 
men. 

‘*That’s an Indian. I think he’s a Chey- 
enne, but he is not in war paint—most likely 
one of a hoonting party out after buffalo. See 
him signal! Look to your guns, men! More 
Indians there !’’ 

One by one the Indians ranged themselves 
alongside the first horseman, thirty, all told, 
sitting as stiffly erect as United States cavalry- 
men, with their ponies in perfect alignment. 

‘*Get into that buffalo waller!’’ Neal ordered 
sharply. ‘‘Take your bayonets and dig a 
trinch all the way round the rim of it. Pile 
this meat in front of you for a breastwork. 
Dig yourselves in. They’ve coonted us and 
may charge, but they have nothing 
except bows and arrows, and we 
can stand ’em off.’’ 

Hardly had the hunters got well 
to work when the Indians gave a 
long whoop and came charging 
down helter-skelter. They did not 
swerve until they were three or 
four hundred yards from the sol- 
diers ; then they turned and circled 
round and round them, well out 
of musket range. They had strung 
out in single file, with about thirty 
or forty yards between warriors; 
although riding at full speed, every 
red man sat boldly upright in 
his saddle. The soldiers dropped 
their bayonets and seized their 
muskets. 

‘*Niver mind grabbing your 
guns!’’ snapped the sergeant. 
‘““They can’t touch us with an 
arrow at that distance. I’ll tell you 
when to shoot. Dig yourselves in 
—every man in his own hole.’’ 

Three times the red riders encir- 
cled the soldiers, gradually draw- 
ing in closer. When they were 
within two hundred yards, the 
bucks swung to the far side of 
their ponies, and sent an occa- 
sional arrow at the white men. 
Most of the arrows flew wild, but 











one or two landed in the buffalo 





THE PONY WENT ROLLING HEELS OVER HEAD 


hole. One arrow stuck upright in a piece of 
beef directly in front of Ables, and its feath- 
ered end beat slowly back and forth .for a 


and shook it derisively at the Indians as an 
‘arrow passed close over him. 

‘*Better keep your long shanks under ye, 
John,’’ Ables said. ‘‘ ’Fore ye know it one of 
them spikes will pin ’em to the ground.’’ 

‘*Get down, all of you!’’ came the crisp 
command from the sergeant. ‘‘Remember, not 
a shot until I gie the word! I will call the 
name of the man who is to fire. On your lives, 
now, not a man pulls trigger until his name 
is called. If they can induce us to empty all 
our guns at once, they’!] charge and finish us. 
No shooting is to be done until they are with- 
in a hundred yards, except by Fritz. When 
you do shoot, aim at the horse’s neck and 
don’t miss.’’ 

Neal had guessed right; the Indians, trying 
to tempt the soldiers to waste their shots, soon 
began to taunt them. Some of the bucks sat 
bolt upright and, waving their arms, reviled 
their foes; now and then one of the red men 
stood erect on the back of his pony. The sharp 
Indian yelp came continually from all sides. 
The circle suddenly narrowed; the red riders 
swung to the far side of their ponies, and the 
arrows came thicker and were more accurately 
aimed. 

Fritz and Neal lay side by side. ‘‘Getting 
too hot, Fritz. Won’t do to let this go too far. 
Soome one will get hit, and the boys will all 
cut loose in a volley in spite of me. We don’t 
want to kill any of ’em, Fritz, unless we have 
to, for they’ll try hard to get even then. See 
that big black divil sitting up! Shoot for the 
pony’s shoulder, lad, and maybe it will bea 
lesson to the gang.’’ 

At the tremendous boom of the big gun the 
pony went rolling heels over head like a 


THEY SENT A FEW ARROWS AFTER 
THE SPEEDING MULE AND THE 
HELPLESS RIDER 








stricken rabbit. After a wild tumble, the buck 
sprang to his feet, caught the horse of a pass- 


ing comrade and swung up behind. A startled 
few seconds. John Talbot thrust up his foot | 


yell in which there was a note of fright came 
from a score of red riders. Either from hear- 
say or experience all of them knew something 
of the white man’s cannon, and they must 
have thought that this thunder gun, with its 
instantaneously fatal missile, was nothing 
short of a piece of field artillery. At some sig- 
nal from their leader they broke away in the 
direction of the ridge on which they had first 
appeared. When they reached it they halted 
and held a consultation. 

It was now the soldiers’ turn to cheer, and 
they did so vigorously, springing to their feet 
and waving their caps. 

‘*T only wish Sergt. Houston had let me fire 
jist one shot!’’ exclaimed young Bill Drew. 
‘*T bet there’d ’a’ been one Indian less.’’ 

‘*Huh!’? commented Uncle Bobby Russell 
dryly. ‘‘You had your head tucked down so 
low you couldn’t have aimed at nothing but 
the moon.’’ 

**Good shot, Fritz!’’? cried the sergeant. 
‘*That big piece put more fear into the scamps 
than killing half a dozen of them with a mus- 
ket would have done. Now, if the wagon from 
camp don’t coome up without an escort, or if 
they don’t run afoul of that fool Simon, we’re 
done with ’em. Hello! What’s that? Give me 
the glass. ’? 

Two riders had come up from behind the 
ridge and had joined the Indians, and one of 
them was surely mounted on a mule. 

‘*Poor lad! He’ll pay for his foolishness 
now. It’s Simon. Our best regiment of cav- 
alry couldna save him. That last buck is 
leading your mule by the rein, Fritz, and 
Simon is tied fast to the saddle. Now, watch 
the beggars parade.’’ 

With Simon and his captor standing in the 
centre of the ring, the warriors, 
shouting their war cries, began 
to gallop and prance about in a 
short circle. 

A dismayed silence fell on 
the men who had cheered exult- 
antly a few minutes before. 
Any of them would cheerfully 
have faced a soldier’s death, 
but torture at the hands of sav- 
ages was a different thing. 

‘*T take a shot, Neal, if I 
may—at the buck holding my 
mule. I might hit him. Wilhelm 
gets loose, he come straight to 
the sound of my gun—he al- 
ways does that when he’s loose. 
Maybe I miss—it’s a chance.’’ 

‘*Yes, yes! Aim your straight- 
est, Fritz. It may mean Simon’s 
death instantly, but that be 
better than torture.’’ 

The Cheyennes had once 
more halted and lined up be- 
hind their captive. The pony 
of the Indian who held Wil- 
helm stood broadside. Coolly 
but quickly Fritz settled the 
muzzle of his great gun on the 
earth piled in front of him. 
The men held their breath 
while he cocked the ‘‘yager’’ 
and set the hair trigger with a 
click that rang loud in the 
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stillness. He took a short, steady aim, and then | stuck from his hip, a second was embedded in 


the big gun belched forth fire that could be seen 
in the waning light. A shade of a second, and 
the Indian’s horse at which Fritz had aimed 
dropped to its knees and rolled on its side. 

At once there was a confused movement 
among the Indians. One animal separated it- 
self from the others and galloped straight for 
the buffalo hunters. Wilhelm it was, coming 
at his best pace to his master’s gun. Super- 
stitious fear must have settled on the Indians 
—the great gun was ‘‘bad medicine, ’’ aimed by 
the evil spirit. They sent a few arrows after 
the speeding mule and the helpless rider; 
then, plying the quirt, they turned, passed 
over the ridge and were never seen again. 

The mule charged up to the buffalo hunters 
and stood panting from his race. An arrow 


| the saddle, and a third had been driven clear 


through Simon’s lower leg. When his com- 
rades had cut the rawhide thongs that bound 
him and had bandaged his bleeding leg, Simon 
turned to Neal. 

‘*Sergt. Houston, I’ll mind you next time,’’ 
he said. ‘‘I’ve learned a lesson, and I’m ter- 
rible glad to be back. Give me your hand, 
Fritz. You’re a better shot and a better com- 
rade than I can ever hope tobe. ’’ 

‘Ja, ja, but vait till I git the stick out of 
Wilhelm. He ain’t hurt mooch, but he might 
keeck me if I tickle him.’’ 

‘*Here comes the big, four-mule-team wagon 
and about forty of the boys!’’ called Uncle 
Bobby Russell. ‘‘Now, let’s hustle into camp 





and cook a buffalo hump. I’m hungry.’’ 


‘SHANGHAI ARRIVE AXOLA 


“edbbe By Marianne Gauss J 


HEN a thing has happened, it always 

seems as if we might have foreseen it. 

And Dorothy thought that she should 
have known from the first that she should 
never wear her wedding gown. 

As she opened the chest to get the ‘‘some- 
thing borrowed’’ that she was to have carried, 
—a lace handkerchief of Cousin Eliza’s,—she 
saw the white dress lying there, long and 
smooth, with its empty sleeves folded over the 
embroidery that would never be crumpled. 
She caught the faint smell of violets, and that 
made her remember all the little things that 
she and Ralphb-had pianned to do that sum- 
mer in Honolulu. She hurriedly closed the 
lid and turned the key. 

She should always have the dress. She 
could not wear it, she could not burn it, 
she could never, never give it away. 

She opened the door to leave the room, 
then stood still Tor a few seconds, as she 
remembered the moment, weeks before, 
when Uncle Carey had entered her room 
by this door, had closed it behind him 
and said, ‘‘ Dorothy, can you be brave?’’ 

She had begun very bravely. The day 
after giving up hope she had telephoned 
the school board and asked them to recon- 
sider her resignation and to let her have 
her old room in September; -but it, had 
been easier at first than it was now, for 
now she felt all the time that she had noth- 
ing to do. There was work about the 
house, and she had always helped in vaca- 
tion ; but she could not bear the old round 
of duties. They hurt as walking does when 
you are bruised all over. 

Downstairs Cousin Eliza was saying, 

‘*T suppose Dorothy will never be com- 
forted.’’ 

‘*You’re very much mistaken ; of course 
she’s going to be happy again!’’ Aunt 
Margaret answered sharply. 

Aunt Margaret had always been brave. 
When her baby died; she had made all 
its little embroidered dresses into clothes 
for her sister’s child. Dorothy had not 
understood how she could do that. 

‘*Now, tell me all about the dreadful 
time. ’’ 

Cousin Eliza, whose lack of tact was 
traditional in the family, was eager to 
know the details of the story, of which 
so far she knew only the bare facts. 

‘*The evening of the storm Ralph didn’t 
come,’’ Aunt Margaret began, ‘‘and Dor- 
othy wondered why; but there seemed 
to be no reason to worry.’’ 

‘Oh, I should think you’d have thought 
right away’he was drowned in that gale!’’ 
remarked Eliza. 

‘*Yes, when a thing has happened, it seems 
as if you might have known; but we didn’t. 
Just before midnight his landlady telephoned 
to know whether we’d seen him. He had 
Started to go to that Water Street sailors’ 
boarding house to collect some wages that 
were owed to a Chinaman—one of those round 
the mission where he taught on Sundays. He 
was always helping some one. The landlady 
was worried when he didn’t come back, be- 
cause those boarding houses are rather rowdy 
places, you know. 

‘*Well, your uncle went right down to Water 
Street in the storm; but all the Frenchman 
who keeps the place would say was that 
Ralph and his Chinaman had come in and 
had got their money. 

‘*At last your uncle found a man who knew 
a little more: he had seen Ralph and the 
‘Chink’—as he called him—start in a small 
boat to go out to a ship where the ‘Chink’ 


wanted a job as a cook. And of course in that | 


storm only one thing could have happened. 
You see how it came to us—little by little. We 
didn’t positively know he had been drowned 
until weeks afterwards. We kept hoping. ’’ 
Just then Dorothy came in. ‘‘Here’s your 
point-lace handkerchief, Eliza,’’ she said. 








but they finally caught him in a city in 
China. He was short in his accounts as a col- 
lector and had run away.’’ “ 

The color left Dorothy’s face. ‘‘I don’t 
think anyone who knew Ralph suspected that 
he had run away.”’ 

Aunt Margaret broke in abruptly: ‘‘Doro- 
thy, aren’t you going to see Marie? You’ll ex- 
cuse her, Eliza? You see, Marie was burned 
out this forenoon, and Dorothy promised to 
go and see if we could do anything.’’ 

‘*Marie?’’ repeated Eliza, whose mind could 


DRAWN BY EMLEN MCCONNELL 


not an animal. ‘‘But Marie, the poor soul, 
had her wedding dress in that burro.’’ 

For years little Marie had toiled over lovely 
things for other people to wear, while her own 
clothes were of cheap cotton and coarse wool 
stuff. Only once in her lifetime had she ex- 
pected to be beautifully dressed. A hundred 
times she had described to Dorothy the beauty 
of her wedding gown. She had bought mate- 
rial that was pretty enough for a princess. And 
the embroidery! Months she had worked on 
that at night—sometimes until nearly morning. 
It was the most beautiful thing that she had 
ever made. And now — 

Her needle-scarred hand twitched convul- 
sively. 

‘*Min are born sinseless!’’ declared Mrs. 





O’ Rafferty. ‘‘Them neighbor min wint in to 
save the furniture, and they looked.in Marie’s 
burro and says, ‘Nothin’ here but lace and 
stuff they can do without aisy! Save the ice 
chist; it’s got a meal’s victuals in it.’ The 
stoopids !’” ‘ 5 

Dorothy smiled a little as she stood by-the 
window, but only faintly, for a thought had 
come to her of which she was afraid. ‘‘I 
couldn’t do that!’’ she said to herself. 

After a moment she turned to look at Marie. 
In the French girl’s hand was a scorched bit 
of fine lawn, embroidered with little flowers. 
‘She ran right into the fire,’’ Mrs. O’ Rafferty 
explained; ‘‘but them min was right after 
her. This is all she saved of her dress.’’ 

Dorothy went to-the table, stood a moment 
thinking what to say, and then dropped on 
her knees and laid one arm round the other 
girl. 

‘‘Marie, I have a white dress—you know 








just what it’s like. I’m going to —’’ 





“SHE'S AT SHANGHAI,” SHE EXPLAINED. “IT—SEEMS TO BE CODE 
I CAN'T MAKE IT OUT” 


not be diverted. ‘‘ That’s the girl who embroid- 
ered Dorothy’s wedding gown!’’ 

Dorothy was glad to get away. On her way 
to Water Street she passed the schoolhouse. 
She knew how her room looked inside—dark, 
with lowered blinds, all in order for the new 
teacher who was to have come into it. She re- 
called to mind the last day of school—how the 
others had gathered about her, and had tried 
to make her confess that she was not coming 
back. And she knew how she should feel when 
she unlocked her door in September. 

Beyond the schoolhouse was a hill from 
which she could see the bay. In the after- 
noon sun the fog was lifting; spots of bright 
indigo blue showed through it. It seemed 
strange that the bay could ever have raged 
| and crushed little boats like walnuts or flung 
them out to sea. 

Next, Dorothy turned into a street from 
which she could see the fish wharves in the 
distance and the top of the sailors’ boarding 





house. Presently she came to the black shell 
of the house where Marie had lived, and be- 
yond it to the O’ Raffertys’, who had taken in 
| the French family. When Dorothy entered the 
front room, she found the eight O’Rafferty 
children standing about the table, wondering 
lat Marie. The little dressmaker’s head was 
down on the oilcloth and her thin’ shoulders 
shook from sobbing. Her older brother was 


*‘Of course you’d think you might hear of | talking to her in French, and the boy, Louis, 
him some time,’’ Eliza went on, when she | was looking on helplessly. 


had greeted Dorothy. ‘‘There was a boy in 


‘“They saved all their stuff but one burro.’’ 


Oceanola ; everyone thought he was drowned, | Mrs, Rafferty referred to a chest of drawers, 


Marie gave a little ery. But no, that was 
too much! She would not accept! 

Dorothy had not taught school for two years 
without result. When she had made up her 
mind, other people did as she said. She could 
not issue commands to Louis, for she could 
not speak French; but she said firmly to 
Marie: 

‘*Tell Louis to go straight to our house, — 
I’ll give him a note,—and get my dress from 
auntie. I’ll stay till he comes back and 
shorten it for you.’’ 

While Louis was gone for the dress, Doro- 
thy began to be frightened by what she had 
done—afraid that it would hurt too much. 

But it did not. With all the female part of 
|the O’Rafferty household crowding into the 
nine-by-twelve bedroom to look on, —knocking 
her shoulder, shaking the pins from her 





mouth,—she could not think about her own 
| SOITOWS. And there was Marie, too, standing 
| up straight and joyful, although her eyes were 
| swollen. 

But when the dress was finished, Dorothy 
suddenly felt that she must get away and cry. 
So she ran home, and when she reached there 
slipped softly upstairs. Eliza was just coming 
from the guest room. 

‘*That was an odd boy you sent for the 
gown, Dorothy. I don’t know French, but he 
managed to talk to me—about Ralph!’ 

Dorothy flinched. ‘‘Yes, he knew Ralph. 
He used to work at the sailors’ boarding house, 
and Ralph got him a different job—because it 
wasn’t a fit place for a boy.’’ 











‘¢Well, he said Ralph might be heard from 
yet—in Shanghai or some such place —’’ 

Dorothy slipped into her room and shut the 
door—tight. To hear anything said against 
Ralph was what hurt her most of all. And 
twice that day she had had to listen to this! 
Was this what people’ had been whispering 
all the weeks before they knew that he had 
been drowned ? 

She felt that she could not go on. Sitting 
down on her bed, she twisted her fingers to- 
gether. And then suddenly she remembered. 

‘Marie is perfectly happy to have that white 
dress of mine!’’ she said aloud. That was 
something to think about. It helped her as 
nothing else had all this time. 

After a while she rose and went to the 
window, from which she could see the even 
ripples of the bay. The water changed to lilac ; 
then—for it was evening—to a radiant gray. 
It made Dorothy think of Honolula—where 
Ralph had had an appointment to begin work 
in August, and where she had expected to be 
this summer. The whole thing seemed sud- 
denly unreal, as if she had only read about it 
in a book. Yet it was true. There remained of 
her wedding gown only a faint smell of violets 
in an empty chest. 

The next day went by, and the next, and it 
was Marie’s wedding day. Dorothy went to 
the wedding, and saw Marie, slim and very 
pretty in her wedding gown, with the new 
ting jooking huge on her worn left hand. . 

Dorothy had not felt so peaceful since Ralph 
was lost. She knew now what to do when 
everything is swept away. If you can get a 
little share in some one else’s joy, you begin 
to be yourself again. When she reached home, 
she was singing softly to herself. 

As she entered the door the Irish girl 
called to her, ‘‘Ah, while nobody was 
home, something came from over the sea !’’ 

Dorothy guessed that it was the wedding 
gift that Ralph’s sister, who was a mis- 
sionary in China, had started overseas 
before it was known that there would be 
no wedding. 

‘*T know,’’ she said. ‘‘It’s my Chinese 
embroideries. ’’ 

‘«Thin they came by cablegram.’’ 

Dorothy’s heart quickened foolishly. For 
a year after they became engaged Ralph 
had been at work on the other side of the 
world, and the only cablegrams that she 
ever saw had come from him. So just for 
a minute —- 

She knew that it could not possibly be! 
The very best detectives had worked for 
weeks in search of Ralph, and then had 
sent in the final verdict that he must cer- 
tainly have been swept out to sea and 
drowned in the storm. Dozens of persons 
had been drowned in that storm who were 
never found. 

While she stood waiting for the cable- 
gram, Dorothy heard her aunt and uncle 
come in—with Eliza. Then Katy brought 
the envelope, and she tore it open with 
hands that trembled foolishly. 

‘*From Ralph’s sister, of course,’’ said 
her uncle. 

Of course! Why had she not thought of 
that? The writing blurred before Doro- 
thy’s eyes. Then she thought that she 
ought to read it aloud. ‘‘She’s at Shang- 
hai,’’ she explained. ‘‘It—seems to be code. 
I can’t make it out. She says ‘Shanghai 
Arrive Axola’ —’’ 

Her aunt came and looked over her shoul- 
der, and screamed, ‘‘Why, it is signed 
‘Ralph,’ not ‘Reba’! It is from him !’’ 

‘*That can’t bel’? Uncle Carey snatched 
the message, glanced at it, and said ina 
queer tone, ‘‘But it is!’’ 

No one.spoke until Uncle Carey said: 

‘*He does not say ‘Shanghai,’ though, but 
‘shanghaied.’ Listen! ‘Shanghaied. Arrive 
Axola. Ralph.’ He means that he will arrive 
on the steamer Axola. He was shanghaied at 
that rascally boarding house—carried aboard 
some tramp steamer. And he an American— 
the daring of them !’’ 

They began now to realize what had hap- 
pened. When they had known the facts half 
an hour, they could see that it was most nat- 
ural for Ralph to have been shanghaied— 
anyone might have guessed. Then Uncle 
Carey recollected that since Ralph’s disappear- 
ance the Frenchman had closed his boarding 
house and had gone away. 

‘*So it’s plain,’’ he resumed, ‘‘Ralph had a 
row with them that night; and they had to 
ship him off to keep him quiet until they could 
make themselves scarce—the shanghaiers! As 
for Ralph, he’s got no prudence; he was al- 
ways rash.’’ 

Here Ralph’s employers rang up to say that 
they had heard from him, and that they 
wanted him to leave for Honolulu as soon as 
possible after reaching America. And Eliza 
began to feel much distressed that Dorothy 
had parted with her wedding gown. 

‘Never mind, ’’ said Dorothy. And then—it 
was strange that she could think about it now 
in all the excitement—she remembered some- 
thing very pleasant. ‘‘I’m glad Marie had 
that gown of mine!’’ 

It was a cool, sunny afternoon, with thou- 
sands of birds abroad. Suddenly a tiny Cali- 
fornia rosy throat began to sing. 
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all off,’? said Mr. Winfield. ‘The 

railway people say they hope to 
go ahead in six months, but I think my- 
self that it’ll be nearer twelve.’’ 

‘Oh, then it’s only a matter of our 
sitting tight and waiting a year,’” said 
Tom. 

**No. I can’t hold my option on that 
Knoxville marble for a year. I couldn’t 
raise the amount if my life depended 
upon it. The banks won’t lend a cent on 
any sort of security. Tom, what are you 
grinning at?’’ 

‘* Because I’ve turned up at just the 
right moment. Cheer up, dad. Let the 
Knoxville option go. I’ve got something 
better. ’” 

‘*What do you mean?’’ asked Mr. Win- 
field. 

‘*What do you say to a whole caveful 
of onyx marble—the finest you ever saw? 
It can be used for the station instead of 
the Knoxville stuff, and we’ll get twice 
the price. ’’ 

‘*Cave onyx is beautiful, but mighty 
deceptive. I wouldn’t buy a foot of it 
without inspecting it myself, and then I 
might get fooled. ’’ 

‘*But I went over this carefully, and I 
reckon I know something about rocks. 
There must be twenty thousand feet of it. 
I found it by —’’ 

He checked himself, for he had just 
thought that his father was too ill to hear 
the harrowing account of his experience 
in the cave. Turning to a huge wall map 
of the state, penciled and marked all over 
with the locations of quarries, large estates 
and other data, he studied it carefully. The 
Matthews estate included only part of Deers- 
foot Mountain. The line ran north and south 
across its long crest. 

‘*T’m pretty sure that it lies in the Mat- 
thews estate,’’ he went on eagerly. ‘‘ Brown 
& Beatty offered to sell us some of it last year, 
you know. We could buy all we need of it for 
three or four thousand, I should think. It 
would be no fraud, for Brown told us frankly 
that we could take our chance of finding any- 
thing valuable on it.’’ 

Mr. Winfield shook his head despondently. 

‘*T couldn’t raise the money, Tom. If I 
could, I shouldn’t feel right in gambling on 
such a thing.’’ 

‘*I’m going to telephone Brown & Beatty, 
anyway,’’ Tom declared, and went into the 
outer office. 

When he joined his father again, Tom 
looked uneasy. ‘‘They’ll still sell,’’ he said. 
‘*But they’re negotiating with a big Northern 
lumber dealer ; he’s back there looking it over 
now. I’m afraid he’ll stumble on my cave. I 
think we ought to buy at once.’’ 

**T can’t doit, Tom,’’ returned his father im- 
patiently. ‘‘The deposit may be nearly worth- 
less; and even if it isn’t, it would have to be 
quarried, and the bank won’t finance any sort 
of undertaking for me now. I’!] have to let the 
station job go. I owe money everywhere, and 
can’t collect a cent of what’s due me.’’ 

‘*But you needn’t lose the station job, 
father,’’ Tom urged. ‘‘That cave marble —’’ 

‘*Say no more about it! I can’t think of it, 
and I’ve got enough worries without that.’’ 

Tom had never seen his father in such de- 
pression. Mr. Winfield was obviously unable to 
plan new investments, and Tom said no more 
about the onyx, although he was almost sick 
himself with disappointment. 

‘*T suppose the railway will go on with their 
map just the same. They’ll take my crys- 
tals?’’ he said at last. 

‘Oh, yes! Did you get all you needed ?’’ 

‘*Yes, but we shouldn’t have got them ex- 
cept for a queer character we met in the 
mountains,’’ said Tom. 

Mr. Winfield remembered reading about 
Wilson’s escape. ‘‘That guard wasn’t killed; 
he was all right again in a couple of weeks. I 
think your wild man can come out to civiliza- 
tion whenever he likes, so long as he stays 
away from Georgia. I think we can easily get 
a pardon for him, since he helped you out.’’ 

Tom did not broach the subject of the cave 
onyx again, but in spite of what his father 
had said he felt sure that if he brought in 
some good samples of marble to the bank he 
could get a loan. 

But he was desperately impatient to get 
back to the mountains, for he wanted to make 
certain that the cave was really on the Mat- 
thews estate; and with the Northern lumber- 
man thinking of buying the property there 
was every need to make haste. So next day he 
took the train west. 

He found Peter safe at Crestville. Deersfoot 
Mountain was not so easy a mark to hit as 
the railway had been on the journey out. He 
lost his directions, and had to camp one night 
in the woods; indeed, he did not reach the 
mountain until the next afternoon. 

But his wanderings resulted in an important 
discovery. Near the foot of the mountain he 
came upon a clearing, in the centre of which 
stood a surveyor’s corner post, with the letter 
‘‘M’? painted on each of the squared sides. 
There was no doubt now that he was on the 
Matthews property. 

Ellis and Wilson gave him a joyful welcome. 


Yan the plans for the station are 





“TOO LATE, WINFIELD,” 


SAID MR. BEATTY. 
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“WE'VE JUST CLOSED THE DEAL 
WITH THIS GENTLEMAN HERE” 


THE CRYSTAL HUNTERS 
By Frank Lillie Pollock 


In Eight Chante Pray 


‘*There’s sholy been some 
fellers a-scoutin’ round 
yere,’’ Wilson remarked. 

‘*Yes, I went down to their camp!’’ Ellis 
cried. ‘‘Told them I was on a hunting trip. 
There’s a big fellow who talks like a Northern 
man. He has a guide with him, and he told 
me they were looking over the timber. ’’ 

‘*T reckon so!’’ said Tom angrily. ‘‘I know 
who they are.’’ 

And he told them what he had learned in 
Asheville—of the great war, of his disappoint- 
ment, and of the crisis in his father’s business. 
The news of the war made little impression 
on Wilson’s mind, but Ellis was highly ex- 
cited, and asked innumerable questions. 

‘*We’ve got to get ahead of the lumberman, ’’ 
Tom said. ‘‘I know we’re on the Matthews 
estate now. All I want is to look over that 
cave again, get some samples and start back.’’ 








Chapter Ei ght 


was still raining, although 
not so heavily. Unable to 
curb their impatience any 
longer, they tied the ginseng in a huge bundle, 
with the tent rolled round it to keep off the 
wet, and set out. They left all their outfit with 
Wilson, and took only some provisions, the 
ginseng, the crystals and the samples of onyx. 

After a long, wet tramp they arrived at 


Crestville on the evening of the second day | 


just in time to catch the night train. They 

left Peter once more at the livery stable and 

sent the ginseng by express to Asheville. 
‘When they reached Asheville in the morning, 


| their muscles ached and they felt stiff all over ; 


Although he was desperately tired, he and | 


Ellis went to the cave that very afternoon. 


They dug out several large pieces of onyx and | 


Tom closely examined the deposit. 

‘*T’m sure it’s a good thing!’’ he declared, 
as they went back. ‘‘Somehow, we’ve simply 
got to raise the money. We’d need all of a 
thousand in cash to pay down.’’ 

As they entered the cave and found Wilson 
lighting a fire, Ellis gave a wild shout. 


in their muddy, travel-worn clothing they 
looked very much disheveled. They stopped at 
the station lunch room for a cup of coffee. As 
they were drinking it, Ellis suddenly clutched 


| Tom’s arm and pointed at a tall, brown-faced 


man who, with a suit case in his hand, was 


| striding across the platform. 





‘“‘T know where you can borrow it!’’ he| 


eried.. ‘‘ There’s the man who’|l lend it to us!’’ 


he got hundreds of pounds of ginseng here? 
Isn’t that good for cash?’’ 
‘*Hurrah! So it is! It’s as good as gold. 


eight per cent, and give it back within a year.’’ 

‘*‘Sure you kin have it, boys. I don’t rightly 
understand what you-all want with it, but 
you’re shorely welcome. ’’ 

‘*Let’s see how much you have!’’ 

They hastened to dig out the dried root, and 
agreed that there could not be much less than 
two hundred pounds. 

‘*Good for eight hundred dollars anyway !’’ 
cried Tom triumphantly. ‘‘Wilson, you’ve 
saved us—and we’ll save you. Father says 
you’re safe in coming out whenever you like, 
and he’s going to get a pardon for you.’’ 

‘*Thank ’e!’? said the outlaw hesitatingly. 
‘*T?ll be powerful glad to feel safe again. But 
I’ve been a-thinkin’. I ain’t married, nor I 


‘*That’s the man I saw in the woods! He 
must have come up on this same train.’’ 

The boys looked after him hopelessly as he 
got into a hack and drove away. Undoubtedly, 
they both thought, he had come back to close 
the deal for the land. 

‘But he won’t go straight to Brown & 
Beatty’s,’? Tom said, after a minute. ‘*He’ll 
go to his hotel to wash up. We can sell this gin- 


| seng in an hour, and we may beat him yet.’’ 
He pointed at the astonished hermit. ‘‘Hasn’t | 


Leaving the ginseng in the express office, 


| the boys drove to the warehouse of a whole- 


sale dealer who, as Tom knew, usually bought 


| ginseng in any quantity. 
Will you lend it to us, Wilson? I’ll pay you! 


‘*T have about two hundred pounds of dry 


ginseng root,’’ said Tom, as they entered the | 


| dealer’s office. ‘‘What are you paying?’’ 





ain’t got no near kinsfolks, and I ain’t fit to| 
live down in the settlements now. If I had a/| 
gun and some shells and some coffee and meat | 
and co’n bread, I-reckon I’d ruther just go on | seems to me,’’ he said. ‘‘I never dreamed that 


livin’ in this yere cave.’’ 
‘*All right,’’ said Tom, laughing. ‘‘We’ll 


‘*We’re not buying at all.’’ 

The man’s words fell on the boys like a 
thunderbolt. 

‘* All our export trade is disorganized,’’ the 
dealer explained. ‘‘We don’t care to stock up 
much on anything just now. I might take ten 
pounds or so, at three dollars and a half.’’ 

They hurried out, and Tom immediately ran 
to a telephone, called up Chattanooga, and got 
into communication with the principal ginseng 


| dealers there. Afterwards he tried Knoxville. 


It was the same story everywhere. Not one 
of the dealers would consider buying a large 
amount of ginseng. After spending an hour or 
more at the telephone, Tom came out of the 
booth looking miserably downcast. 

‘*The bottom’s fallen out of everything, it 


we couldn’t sell the ginseng. ’’ 
‘*Let’s go round to Brown & Beatty’s office 


bring you up whatever you need, and you can | and see whether we can’t make some omy 


| guard the quarry. ”’ 


‘*But let’s pack up this ginseng and get back 
to town with it!’’ cried Ellis. 

They rolled the precious roots in blankets 
and tied the bundles with strips of deer hide. 
In spite of Tom’s weariness they planned to 
set out the next morning. 

But when morning came rain was falling in 
torrents. To get the ginseng wet would lessen 
its value, and so, fuming with anxiety, they 
waited all day, while the rain fell in an end- 
less downpour. On the following morning it 





mise with them,’’ Ellis suggested. 

Hopeless as the plan seemed, they went, for 
the mere sake of doing something. As the boys 
entered the office, they saw three men—Mr. 
Brown and Mr. Beatty, and the man whom 
they had seen at the station. 

‘*That Matthews estate land on Deersfoot 
Mountain—is it still for sale?’’ Tom faltered. 

‘*Too late, Winfield,’ said Mr. Beatty. 
‘*We’ve just closed the deal with this gentle- 
man here.’’ : 

He indicated the lumberman, who looked at 
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the boys with interest, and then, recog- 
nizing Ellis, nodded. 

‘*] understand you want it chiefly for 
the timber, sir,’’? Tom said to the stranger. 
‘*Would you sell the mineral rights?’’ 

‘*What minerals? Iron? Coal?’’ 

‘*No, I mean the quarrying rights 
only. ’? 

“Oh! I’d want to keep any metals for 
myself, but I don’t know anything about 
stone or marble quarries. Yes, I’d sell 
the quarry rights—not mining—for, say, 
a thousand dollars, and five per cent of 
the output annually.’’ 

‘‘Will you give us time to pay the 
thousand ?”’ Tom inquired. 

‘*No, I must have eash. And I can 
leave the offer open only four hours; I’m 
taking the two-o’clock train for Wash- 
ington. Until then you’ll find me at the 
hotel. ’” 

**T’ll find you,’’ said Tom. 

‘*How can we possibly raise a thou- 
sand dollars?’’ Ellis asked as they went 
out. 

‘“*The bank !’’ 

He knew the president of the national 
bank where his father always did busi- 
ness, and in spite of his disheveled 
appearance he had no trouble in gaining 
admittance to his office. Tom showed him 
the samples of onyx, described briefly 
his prospects, and told him of his need 
of aid. 

**I’d like to oblige you, Tom,’ said 
the president, ‘‘but I can’t do it. The 
directors have voted against any loans 
at present. I couldn’t even do anything 
for your father. ’’ 

Tom’s face was pale when he joined Ellis, 
who was anxiously waiting outside. 

**No use!’ he said between set teeth. 

They had walked ona few paces, when Tom 
suddenly stopped short. ‘‘It’s the last chance! 
Wait at the bank. I’ll be back direetly.’’ 

Boarding a trolley car, he rode to the station 
and ordered his ginseng driven to a warehouse ; 
there he deposited it, and with a receipt for it 
in his pocket returned to the bank. 

‘*T’ve simply got to have that thousand dol- 
lars, sir,’”? he said, when, pale with excite- 
ment, he stood in the president’s office again. 
‘*Ellis and I have nearly two hundred dollars 
on deposit here between us. Here’s the ware- 
house receipt for one hundred and ninety 
pounds of first-class ginseng; that’s worth 
easily eight hundred dollars normally. Then I 
have a hundred or so crystals here, which I’ve 
contracted to deliver to the railway for five 
hundred dollars. All this ought to be security 
enough for a loan of eight hundred dollars. ’’ 

‘*Tom,’’ said the president, ‘‘the bank can’t 
lend you any money. I’ve got to do what the 
board has ordered. But,’’ he added, ‘‘you’ve 
got pluck and nerve, and I’ll lend you the 
eight hundred dollars-out of my own pocket, 
on your note, if you like. Well, you can leave 
me that warehouse receipt. ”’ 

An hour later the papers had been made 
out, transferring the quarry rights on the Mat- 
thews estate land on Deersfoot Mountain to 
Tom Winfield and Ellis York jointly ; and the 
boys had handed to the lumberman a certified 
check for a thousand dollars. Then Tom hur- 
ried to his father’s office. He found the ste- 
nographer at the telephone when he arrived. 

‘*Your father was just asking for you,’’ she 
said. ‘‘He’s on the line now.’’ 

**Ts that you, Tom?’’ came Mr. Winfield’s 
voice. ‘‘How did you find that marble deposit 
at a second look? I’ve been thinking since you 
left that if you really were sure of it I might 
consider trying to buy it, after all.’’ 

**Can’t do it, dad!’’ returned Tom, with an 
irrepressible laugh. ‘‘I’ve bought it myself!’’ 

The beautiful gold and crystal map of the 
great railway system attracted much admira- 
tion at the Panama-Pacific Exposition, and is 
now the principal decoration of the main 
waiting room in the splendid terminal station 
of the road. But the chief glory of the build- 
ing is the four great pillars in the vestibule 
and the fine stairway, faced with rich onyx 
marble. All of that stone came out of Tom’s 
cave, besides a considerable quantity that was 
shipped North to be used in manufacturing 
clocks and mantels. 

The net profits from the onyx cave amounted 
to more than six thousand dollars, which Ellis, 
Tom and his father, who managed the quarry- 
ing of the stone, divided. Tom and Ellis im- 
mediately reinvested their shares in the Win- 
field quarries, where they both expect to take 
an active place as partners within a few years. 
Meanwhile, they are learning the business and 
drawing dividends. 

Wilson clung to his mountain cave until 
after the last piece of marble was taken out of 
the onyx cave. Even then, although a pardon 
had been granted him, he refused to move 
down to civilization. Mr. Winfield offered him 
a job in the quarries, and at last the hermit 
yielded. He still lives alone in a little cabin 
by the quarries, but at regular intervals he 
vanishes; after two or three weeks he comes 
back, brown, refreshed and apologetic, with a 
haunch of venison, a sack of ginseng or a few 
rock erystals. He has been back to his cave. 


THE END. 


' 
; 
' 
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FACT AND COMMENT 


E not like the anchor, which, although 
long at sea, never learns to swim. 


An April Rain that wakes the Fruitful Mould 
Is richer than the Ocean’s Breadth in Gold. 


HARACTER, always fluid, flows to the 
pull of experience as tidal water flows to 
the pull of the moon. 
SUBSCRIBER for The Companion writes 
hastily to say that ‘‘Rush & Doolittle’ 
is a harmless firm in comparison with ‘‘Chase 
& Kilpatrick.’’ 


HE children of Washington, District of 

Columbia, recently gave two thousand 
dollars for the use of the school playgrounds 
of the city. How did they get the money? 
Very simply. During the fall term of school 
they collected old newspapers at their homes 
and in public places. In all they gathered one 
hundred and fifty tons of them. 


ISCONSIN is the first state to use the 

aéroplane as an agency in fighting forest 
fires. For the past two years it has employed 
an aviator for that purpose. From a height 
of fifteen hundred feet a man can detect in 
clear weather the beginnings of a forest fire 
sixty miles away. Aéroplanes may yet replace 
the observation towers in our forest regions. 


ERMANY is looking to the completion in 
1925 of a canal between the Main and the 
Danube, by which large cargo vessels can pass 
from the North Sea to the Black Sea. The 
Reichstag was asked the other day to vote 
$132, 000,000 to carry on the work. It is an 
enormous undertaking, for the canal will be 
four hundred and forty miles long ; but its mili- 
tary and commercial importance to Germany 
can easily be understood. 


HE bird census, begun in 1914 and taken 
every spring since then, has brought out 
many interesting things about the bird popula- 
tion. A recent bulletin on the results obtained 
in 1915 says that the densest bird population 
was found on a private estate near Washing- 
ton, where a hundred and thirty-five pairs 
were nesting on five acres ; and the most varied 
population was in a park near Indianapolis, 
where sixty-two species were found on forty- 
four acres. 
EST POINT and a@ subsequent life of 
service in the army appeal to many 
young men who have passed the age limit for 
admission to the Military Academy. How 
many such know that the way is still open to 
them? Under existing legislation any man 
between the ages of twenty-one and twenty- 
seven who is morally and physically sound 
and who can pass such a mental examination 
as any college graduate should be able to pass 
can get a commission as a second lieutenant 
in the regular army. Brig. Gen. Henry P. 
McCain, adjutant general, Washington, D. C., 
will give any applicant the particulars. 
MALL wonder that distribution is recog- 
nized as one of the biggest problems in the 
matter of food prices! A Canadian instance 
makes it plain. A short time ago a merchant 
in Bellevilie, Ontario, sold some whitefish that 
had been caught at Bath, forty miles away. 
Between the time when the fish were caught 
and the time when they were sold, they trav- 
eled from Bath to Kingston, thence across 
Lake Ontario in bond to a public refrigerator 
at Cape Vincent, New York, thence back to 
Kingston, thence to a wholesale dealer in 
Toronto, and thence to the Belleville retailer 
—a journey of four hundred miles to reach a 
point forty miles away. Meanwhile the price 
had increased from seven cents to eighteen 
cents a pound. 
HE tactics by which the opposing Sena- 
tors defeated the armed neutrality bill 
has again put the word ‘‘filibuster’’ into 
everyone’s mouth. Most people know what it 
means, but few have any notion of its long 
and interesting history. First came the Dutch 
crijbuiter, which is our word ‘‘freebooter.’’ 
Then, by mispronunciation or some other 





kind of corruption, came the French form, 
Jlibustier, which was used even in English | 


until about 1850, when the present form came 
in. Meantime ‘‘freebooter’’ had found its way 
into the language more directly from the 
German. Both words meant originally one who 
takes plunder, or booty, by force —in other 
words, a pirate. Nevertheless, it is always well 
to discriminate, as the young man did who 
was asked if his fianceée’s father was not ‘‘a 
regular old pirate,’? and replied somewhat 
sadly, ‘‘No, but he is a free booter.’’ 


o 9 


CHINA AND THE ENTENTE 


GOOD many readers of The Companion 
A must have rubbed their eyes when they 

read that China alone of all the neutral 
powers had followed the lead of the United 
States and broken off all relations with Ger- 
many. What, they must have asked, were the 
causes that urged this clumsy, patient, pacific 
giant among nations into an action so unex- 
pected ? 

China, it is true, has not suffered much 
from the war, or from the submarine policy of 
the Germans, but it has a score to settle with 
Germany and something to gain by closer rela- 
tions with the United States and with the 


Entente nations. The Chinese statesmen have 


not forgotten that the Kaiser told his soldiers 
to emulate the mercilessness of the Huns when 
they entered China with the Boxer expedition, 
and they remember that Germany used the 
killing of two missionaries as an excuse for 
seizing control of the rich province of Shan- 
tung. Frightfulness is not a sure weapon even 
against so meek a people as the Chinese. More- 
over, China would naturally be glad to sup- 
port this country in any international policy— 
for its leaders believe that the United States 
is the only disinterested friend that China has 
in the world. 

The Entente Powers would no doubt like 
to have China go further and declare war 
against Germany. There are rich coal and iron 
mines in China, which under war conditions 
could be made valuable sources of supply for 
the Allies; it has several well-equipped arse- 
nals and unlimited resources in men that might 
be made useful in the field of labor if not in 
actual fighting. More than a hundred thousand 
Chinese are already at work as laborers in 
France and Russia, and have of course re- 
leased an equal number of soldiers for the 
front. . 

By way of payment for active support on the 
part of China the Entente could offer to remit 
a part or all of the unpaid Boxer indemnity 
and so to readjust the Chinese tariff system as 
to put the republic, from a financial point of 
view, securely on its feet. So far Li Yuan- 
hung and his advisers have not taken the final 
step. If they do decide to enter the war, it 
may be because they think it best to put their 
country into the hands of the entire Entente 
rather than to run the risk of its falling wholly 
into the hands of Japan. That clever nation 
has vastly improved its position in the East as 
a result of the war and would be glad to take 
over the administration of China without any 
assistance whatever. But the Chinese states- 
men do not want that to come to pass; the 
question is whether they are shrewd enough 
to prevent it, and to get for the republic the 
foreign support it needs without paying so 
exorbitant a price as the political independ- 
ence of the nation. 


“ SHAKAR” 


T: E reader probably does not know what 
‘‘shakar’’ means. It is a Persian word 
that some Englishman of the fourteenth 
century who was ignorant of the language 
misspelled as ‘‘sugar’’—and sugar it has re- 
mained. 

When you read that the United States con- 
sumes every year four and a half million tons 
of sugar, do you realize that sugar was not 
known at all to the ancients? They had only 
honey for sweetening. There is no Greek and 
no Latin word for ‘‘sugar,’’ for a very good 
reason. The Latin word saccharon, used by 
Pliny in the first century of our era, meant 
only the sweet juice of a certain kind of 
bamboo. From it we have made our adjective 
‘*saccharine,’’ to signify sweet. 

The earliest fact known about sugar is that 
it was extracted in India and afterwards in 
China in the seventh century. Later the Arabs 
took up the industry and carried sugar to the 
Mediterranean countries. So far as is known, 
the first shipment to Great Britain was in 
1319, when a small quantity was landed in 
London. As late as the year 1700 the entire 
annual consumption of sugar in England was 
only ten thousand tons—less than one day’s 
supply for this country at the present time. 
So, unknown for thousands of years, then first 





a luxury of the rich, sugar has become a prime 
necessary of life even for the poorest, and one 
of the most important foods of the world. 


ee 
H. C. OF L. 


N these days no householder needs any 

‘translation for the term H. C. of L. He 

or she may not know that from 1900 to 
1914 the cost of living in the United States 
increased forty-six per cent, or that since the 
outbreak of the European war it has increased 
some twenty-nine per cent, but, unless he 
belongs to the large class whose wages haye 
considerably increased or to the small class 
whose profits have become greater, he does 
know that his income can no longer maintain 
him as it used to do. The families thus crushed 
between the upper millstone of higher prices 
and the nether millstone of a small fixed income 
are those who receive from twelve hundred 
dollars to three thousand dollars a year; it is 
estimated that they constitute one third of the 
population of the country. 

Fortunately, the members of the group have 
intelligence and organizing ability, and if they 
devote systematic and persistent effort to the 
economies of purchasing they should be able 
to get a measure of relief; but they will obtain 
the result, not by vague clamor against real or 
imaginary oppressors, but by work. 

One way to effect economies in buying is 
to establish a family budget. In the season 
when our New Year’s resolutions have not 
yet weakened, budget making is a favorite 
indoor sport; it is a severe criticism on our 
way of life that we have not learned to take 
the occupation seriously. Of course, no budget 
can hope to succeed that does not provide for 
recreation as a necessary of life. If the theo- 
retical schedules of purely rational expendi- 
tures that we have put together have not the 
strength to withstand the actual pressure of 
living, the reason may well be that we have 
neglected to provide them with that safety 
valve. 

In families whose incomes range between 
the figures given, it is estimated that from 
twenty-five per cent to thirty per cent of the 
income goes for food. Household conditions 
generally prevent the purchase of food supplies 
in large quantities, and so for the individual 
purchaser the problem becomes one of buying 
as cheaply in small quantities at short inter- 
vals as he could buy in large quantities only 
three or four times a year. Codperative stores, 
of course, achieve that end admirably, and 
it is matter for wonder that a device that 
has succeeded so well in Europe has not 
found greater favor here. In the absence of; 
such stores, if twenty or more neighbors join 
forces, their purchasing committee can buy 
many articles—crates of eggs, barrels of pota- 
toes and apples, canned goods and dry gro- 
ceries—on exceedingly advantageous terms. 

Economies in purchasing cannot be effected 
without expending time and thought. The day 
is past when the housewife can afford to tele- 
phone to the market to send her up a pound of 
steak for dinner. ° 


INCREASE YOUR PRODUCTION 


N all the theatre of war the consequences 
and the lesson of the fact that war is 
waste have forced themselves on the 

governments. The world will some day learn 
the full details of the superhuman efforts of 
Germany to supply itself with the materials of 
which it has an insufficient store and a limited 
production. How to get the most food from 
the soil, how to eke out short supplies of 
copper, rubber and other articles, or to find 
substitutes for them by inventive genius, have 
been pressing problems. Great Britain faces 
a shortage in many classes of goods, fears a 
more serious shortage in the future, and con- 
siders plans both to get more and to economize 
in the use of stocks on hand. 

All the present and impending deficiencies 
and all the measures taken to make them good 
concern the immediate future—the period 
during which the war may last. But he is 
shortsighted who does not perceive that the 
condition that those countries face will be 
world-wide, that it will affect the markets for 
all articles in universal demand, and that it will 
continue for years after peace is restored. If 
that is so, the lesson by which those countries 
have learned to control their present action is 
one for every American to learn for himself. 

Agriculture is the greatest of all industries. 
Suppose the war were to end this week, what 
would be the food situation of the world? In 
ordinary times there are ample stocks on hand 
in every country—at least in the countries that 
produc: a surplus. It may be doubted whether 





the surplus now available of grain, of meat, of 
vegetables, of fruit, is one half the usual sur- 
plus in the month of April, and yet the cur- 
rent consumption is above the average. The 
margin between abundance and starvation is 
steadily growing smaller. Not this year only, 
but for many years, until the deficiency 
throughout the world is made up, the demand 
for agricultural products will be great. Amer- 
ican farmers will make no mistake if they 
press production to the limit upon every acre 
that they own. 

That is but one illustration of conditions 
that extend to almost every article of merchan- 
dise. Space. forbids us to examine them in 
detail. We can only hint at the conditions in 
a few industries. Man’s chief wants are food, 
clothing and shelter. He already feels a pinch 
in the matter of food. As to clothing, in the last 
three years the textile mills of Europe have 
either been shut down or have been making 
cloth for soldiers’ uniforms. Meanwhile all 
over the world clothing has been wearing out 
without being replaced. It will take all the 
cotton and all the wool and all the spindles 
and looms of the world a long time to restore 
the condition that existed in the spring of 1914. 

Consider, too, what a tremendous demand 
there is for steel in a thousand forms—how 
many million tons of shipping must be built 
to replace that destroyed by submarines! The 
result of the complete interruption of foreign 
trade in everything except war material and 
provisions will appear as soon as peace is 
restored. Copper is a leading article of Amer- 
ican production. Germany is to-day bare both 
of the metal and of the goods manufactured 
from it. Leather and rubber will be in active 
request, and those who manufacture them into 
shoes or other articles will be compelled to 
work overtime to meet the demand. 

That is not an unduly optimistic view to 
take of the future. It merely notes a situation 
that exists and that is growing more acute 
every day, and suggests the only possible 
remedy. If there are those who say that the 
remedy cannot be applied because the world, 
and particularly the present belligerents, will 
be too poor to apply it, we shall try to answer 


them next week. 
e 


PROTECTING THE RIGHTS OF THE 
PUBLIC 


ONDAY, March 19, was the climax 
M of a drama in the railway world that 
will long be memorable in the history 
of transportation in this country. On that day 
the railway managers and the unions under 
the pressure of patriotic necessity made peace. 
On the same day the Supreme Court by a vote 
of five to four declared the Adamson law to 
be constitutional. The events of the drama the 
American people have watched with absorbed 
and painful interest; the decision of the court, 
although less exciting, is fully as significant 
and far-reaching. 

The question that concerned the court was 
whether Congress had the power to act as it 
did in order to prevent the threatened strike 
of last summer. It decides that it did have 
that power. The business of common carriers 
by rail is a public business, and the public 
interest requires ‘‘an uninterrupted flow of 
interstate commerce.’’ If the destruction of 
that public right is threatened, Congress is 
justified in acting to protect it. 

The court decides, too, that Congress was 
also within its right as to the way in which it 
acted. Its business was to settle the dispute 
that threatened to tie up traffic. It could do it 
either by fixing the hours of labor or by fixing 
wages. 

The consequences of the decision are ex- 
ceedingly important. In the first place, the 
Supreme Court affirms the right of Congress 
to make use of compulsory arbitration in a 
railway controversy. In the second place, the 
decision makes the regulating power of Con- 
gress apply not only to those who own and 
operate the railways but also to the employees. 
In the opinion of the court the rights of 
employees ‘‘are necessarily subject to limita- 
tion when employment is accepted in a busi- 
ness charged with public interest.’’ 

That interpretation disposes of the argument 
that compulsory arbitration, or compulsory 
investigation before a strike, is unconstitu- 
tional because it imposes ‘‘involuntary servi- 
tude’”’ on the workman. When the matter of 
legislation on the subject comes up, as it is 
sure to do, Congress will have to concern itself 
only with the questions whether such legisla- 
tion is wise and what form it shall take. 

Hitherto in bargains between capital and 
labor in the railway world labor has had an 
advantage, in that the men could strike, 
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whereas capital, being obliged to maintain 
service, had its hands tied. That disparity is 
now in the way of being removed. 

It is too much to expect that railway strikes 
in the United States can be wholly prevented, 
—no country has as yet been able to accom- 
plish-that end,—but it is not unreasonable to 
hope that in the future the rights of the public 
will be much better protected than they ever 
have been before. 


a 
CURRENT EVENTS 


REPARATIONS FOR WAR. —The Pres- 
ident issued orders authorizing the increase 
of the enlisted personnel of the navy and of 
the marine corps to the full war strength. 
Regiments of the National Guard, numbering 


fifty thousand men, were also ordered to 


mobilize immediately.—— On March 24 the 
Council of National Defense met at Washing- 
ton and began to consider plans for military, 
industrial and financial coéperation. Among 
other evidences of patriotic feeling was the 
offer of a million pounds of copper to the gov- 
ernment at a price virtually one half what the 
metal now brings in the market. 
e 

ELATIONS WITH GERMANY.—The 

American oil steamship Healdton was 
torpedoed without warning off Terschelling, 
Holland, on March 21. Twenty-one of the crew 
were lost ; several of them were American citi- 
zens. The Healdton, which was bound to a 
neutral port in Holland, was not in the 
German ‘‘barred zone,’’ and was in waters 
that never have been declared subject to sub- 
marine activities. —-The State Department of 
the United States refused the request of Ger- 
many to ‘‘modernize’’ and extend the Prusso- 
American treaties of 1799 and 1828. In his 
note Mr. Lansing declined to accept the inter- 
pretation of the existing treaties that Germany 
proposed, and added that this country was 
not inclined to enter upon any additional en- 
gagements with a government that had by its 
treatment of American ships and American 
citizens violated grossly existing treaty obliga- 
tions. ——Convinced that our representatives 
can be of no further service in Belgium, 
‘towing to the German government’s disregard 
of its written undertakings,’’ President Wilson 
on March 24 directed Minister Whitlock and 
all consular officers to leave that country. The 
American members of the Commission for 
Relief in Belgium will also leave the country, 
and the work will be taken over by Dutch 
citizens. —— It was reported that Germany 
would not permit the Americans to leave 
Belgium for a month, in order to prevent 
military information from leaking out. —— 
On March 26 it was announced that Germany 
had finally decided to permit the four Ameri- 
can consuls, who were held up in Munich, to 
go to their new posts in Turkey. —— Seven 
hundred German sailors from the interned 
cruisers Kronprinz Wilhelm and Prinz Eitel 
Friedrich were transferred from their ships 
in Philadelphia to military reservations in 
Georgia. e 


UBA.—Our State Department obliged the 

Cuban revolutionary junta in New York 
to disband, and reaffirmed its determination 
not to intervene in the island, except to help 
the constitutional government to restore order. 

e 

REAT BRITAIN.— The British gov- 

ernment announced that it was making 
another attempt to reach a settlement of the 
vexed Irish question. It is believed that a 
commission, including several colonial repre- 
sentatives, will be appointed to conduct the 
negotiations. The government also introduced 
a bill extending the life of the present Parlia- 
ment, which would normally expire in April. 
—Parliament voted by a large majority its 
approval of the franchise reform legislation 
suggested by the Speaker’s conference com- 
mittee; it provides for the extension of the 
suffrage to women. ° 


HE RUSSIAN REVOLUTION.— The 

United States government formally recog- 
nized the new Russian government on March 
22, and the other Entente governments followed 
our example.——The Czar and Czarina were 
reported under strict confinement at Tsarskoe 
Selo; some two hundred other persons, who 
were officially connected with the old régime, 
are also imprisoned there. —— Grand Duke 
Nicholas has resigned his post as commander 
in chief of the Russian armies and will prob- 
ably retire to the Crimea. Gen. Alexieff is 
acting as commander in chief.——It was an- 
nounced at Petrograd that women were to be 
permitted to vote for members of the new 
Constituent Assembly. ——There was some un- 
easiness in Russia lest the events of the past 
fortnight should lead to relaxation in the dis- 
cipline of the army, and the Socialist press, 
relieved from its long suppression, began to 
demand a policy of peace on the part of the 


support of both army and people. 





THE EUROPEAN WAR 


(From March 22 to March 28) 


The week passed in attempts by both 
French and British to shake the hold of the 
Germans on their new line of defense. They 
did make dents in it here and there, and the 
French were especially successful between St. 
Quentin and La Fére. They took two of the 
forts that defend La Fére, and pushed so close 
to the town that the Germans resorted to 
flooding the surrounding country from the 
river Oise. They also established themselves 
firmly on the Essigny plateau overlooking St. 
Quentin. Farther south they gained a foothold 
on the right bank of the Ailette River, and 
attacked the important plateau of St. Gobain, 
and were reported to be attacking with some 
success at Vailly, the point where the new line 
meets the old one, east of Soissons. 

The British advanced more slowly and were 
not yet in a position to support the French in 
bringing pressure on St. Quentin. They occu- 
pied the important railway point of Roisel on 
March 23. When this record closed the German 
line was seriously threatened nowhere except 
near La Feére. 

The French government charged all its rep- 
resentatives in neutral countries to enter a 
solemn protest against the systematic devasta- 
tion of public monuments, artistic and his- 
torical, the violence against persons and the 
destruction of every form of private property 
that characterized the German retirement; it 
asserted that almost all of this devastation 
was without the slightest warrant of military 
necessity, and in violation of every recognized 
law of warfare. 

Reports came from Petrograd to the effect 
that heavy German reinforcements were ar- 
riving at the northern front in Courland and 
Lithuania, and an early attempt to break 
through the Russian line and march on the 
capital was expected. At the same time there 
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OF CORRUGATED IRON FOR BRITISH 
SOLDIERS AT THE FRONT 


were rumors that Germany was about to try 
to make a separate peace with Russia. 

In Persia the Russian forces, moving west- 
ward toward Bagdad, occupied Kalachahin 
and threatened the border town of Khanakin. 
Farther north the Russian right wing drove 
their opponents across the border in the direc- 
tion of Mosul. It was reported from Bern 
that Field Marshal von Mackensen had gone 
to Constantinople to undertake the reorganiza- 
tion of the Turkish armies. 

There were local engagements in the Mace- 
donian, Russian, Roumanian, Berezinan and 
Italian fronts, but none of any particular sig- 
nificance, although Rome believes there were 
indications of an early Austrian offensive. 

Berlin announced the return to port of the 
raider Mowe, after sinking twenty-six ships 
in the Atlantic Ocean. It bore with it a number 
of prisoners taken from the vessels that were 
destroyed. At least fifty of them are said to be 
Americans—muleteers who were on the British 
ship Esmeralda. 

The German government has added the 
waters of the Arctic Sea north of Scandinavia 
and Russia to the ‘‘barred zone’’ in which no 
traffic whatever will be safe from submarine 
attack. The British government has added to 
the ‘‘dangerous area’’ certain waters near the 
coast of Holland and Denmark, which have 
hitherto been open to all shipping. 

The Dutch government rejected the offer of 
the German government to pay an indemnity 
for the sailors killed when the seven Dutch 
grain ships were sunk by German submarines, 
and to rent certain German ships to the owners 
of the destroyed vessels. 

It is still uncertain whether Holland will 
permit armed merchant ships, either British 
or American, to enter the Dutch ports; so far 
it has refused to do so. 

Circumstantial reports from The Hague 
declared that the German Emperor was seri- 
ously ill from a nervous breakdown and that 
he was taking the cure at Homburg. 

There were further indications of the in- 
ereasing difficulty of the food supply both in 
Germany and England. The bread ration in 


Germany was reduced by one fourth, and Lord | 
Devonport, the British food controller, an- | 


nounced that compulsory rationing would be 
necessary unless further private economies 
were practiced. 

Berlin announced that seventy-six vessels 
had been sunk by submarines within a week, 
half of them fishing boats. The British report 


| for the week admitted the loss of thirty-five 
new government. The indications were, how-| British ships, including ten fishing craft. | 
ever, that the Duma’s Cabinet had the general | Among the ships sunk without warning was | 


the British hospital ship Asturias. 
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The Extra Features 


You will find in the 
Mitchell 31 features 
which nearly all cars 
omit. On this year’s 
output they will cost us 


about $4,000,000. 


They are paid for by 
factory savings, due to 
John W. Bate. He has 
spent millions of dollars 


and years of time to min- 
imize our factory cost. 


He built and equip- 
ped this mammoth 
plant to build this one 
type economically. For 
less than anyone else 
could build it. The re- 
sults showin these extra 
values, which we ask 
you to see. 


The Extra Beauty 


This year we occupy 
our new body plant. By 
applying Mr. Bate’s 
methods it affords ar- 
other big saving. Out 
of that saving we add 
24 per cent to the cost 
of finish, upholstery and 
trimming. 


See the new, endur- 
ing finish that results. 


See the extra-grade 
leather, the deep cush- 
ion springs, the light 
in the tonneau, the 
locked compartment, 
etc. 


See the new-style 
bodies, each a Mitchell 
creation. Our experts 
examined 257 models 
before designing these. 


The Extra Strength 


In the past three years 
we have doubled our 
margins of safety. The 
present Mitchell stand- 
ard is 100 per cent over- 
strength in every vital 
part. 


Over 440 parts are 
built of toughened steel. 
All safety parts are 
vastly oversize. We 
use a wealth of Chrome- 
Vanadium steel. 


The result, we be- 
lieve, is a lifetime car. 
We have proved that 
Mitchells can run over 


200,000 miles. 


Go see the results. 
See them in Mitchell 
Junior — our amazing 
$1150 Six. See them in 
the larger Mitchell, com- 
bining every known at- 
traction. You will find 
no values like them in 
fine cars. 
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TWO SIZES 


Mitchell —a 7-passenger Six with 
127-inch wheelbase and a 
highly-developed 48-horsepower mo- 
tor. 31 extra features. 


Price $1460, f.0.b. Racine. 
uy say — 2 5- passenger 
Mitchell Junior 5; with 120-inch 
a 

tor. 26 extra features. 

Price $1150, f.o.b. Racine. 
Also six styles of enclosed and convertible 

bodies. Also new Clab Roadster. 

pA tO all 
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EVERY BROOK 
RUNS BLUE AGAIN 
By Mary Carolyn Davies 


H, yellow are the waters when spring pours 
in! 
And swollen are the small brooks, and loud’s 
their cry; 
And little rapids form and foam, and tear the 
tree roots from their home; 
But every brook runs blue again when 
spring’s gone by! 


Then ripples on the stones make a gentle din, 
And flowers are on the river banks and 
grasses high. 
The summer sky is overhead as smooth as is 
the river bed. 
Oh,every brook runs blue again when spring’s 
gone by! 


The brook your heart is turbulent and fierce 
with pain, 
Like broken trees your hopes upon its rapids 
lie; 
The angry floods of grief lay bare your spirit’s 
fields and meadows fair; 
But—every brock runs blue again when 
spring’s gone by! 


;. o 8 
TESTS 


HE girl wasted no-time. She was so in- 
tent upon her purpose that she scarcely 
acknowledged the minister’s greeting. 
Her eyes, hard but honest, met his with 
bitter challenge. 

“T have come to tell you that it hasn’t 
come true,” she declared. “Not one bit of it all 
has come true.” 

‘What was it you expected to ‘come true’?” Dr. 
Field asked. 

“Why, the things that the Bible promises—love, 
joy, peace. You told me yourself; you preach about 
them all the time. And I’m not loving—I’m hard. 
I don’t really love a soul except Bennie, and I’ve 
always loved him. And peace and joy! I don’t be- 
lieve in smoothing things over or calling things by 
wrong names. I’m just as unhappy as I ever was 
in all my life.” 

“You expected love and peace and joy to fall 
down upon you overnight, didn’t you?” the minis- 
ter asked, with a smile that was full of tenderness. 

“Oh, not that! ’'m not unreasonable. But I 
expected something. Didn’t I have a right to, when 
I was giving up a life dream?” 

“Because it seemed to you right?” 

“Yes, because it seemed to me right.” 

“Is it any less right now than when you de- 
cided ?”’ 

“Why—no,” the girl replied, uncertainly. “No, 
of course not!” she added, firmly. “Only when I 
decided partly because I was a Christian — or 
thought I was—it seemed as if I ought to get at 
least quiet out of it.” 

Reaching across the study table, the minister 
picked up his worn Bible and began to turn-the 
pages with sure fingers. 

“Will you read that, Rachel?” he asked. 

The girl read it slowly: 

«Until the time that his word came, the word of 
the Lord tried him.’ ” 

She lifted a puzzled glance from the page; she 
did not catch the message. 

The minister repeated the lines. 

“Tried him, Rachel. Not comforted him or 
cheered him, but tested him. A thirteen-year test. 
Thirteen years when it seemed as if God had for- 
gotten him. And He had never forgotten for one 
moment. Every day of those thirteen years He was 
training Joseph, his servant, trying him by test 
after test. You know the end. 

“Did you ever know of a bank putting an untried 
man in as cashier? It watches and trains and tests 
him for years before it trusts him with the handling 
of money. Do you remember Edison’s six thousand 
tests before he could make a phonograph repro- 
duce a certain sound? The slow training, the dis- 
cipline, the tests, always come, child, before the 
great rewards arrive, But if you persevere, you 
will win in the end. God never fails the soul that 
seeks Him. Only be sure that you are seeking Him 
—and not happiness.” 

The girl rose. “I’ll take it home to think over,” 
she promized. “I think I begin to see—a little.” 
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THE UGLY STREET 


THINK what I really mind most isn’t 
having less money or less leisure or 
less gayety or more work,” said Emily, 
slowly. “We never belonged to the ‘idle 
rich,’ you know. The change isn’t over- 
whelming. What I mind most are the 

windows—the ugly street. I’ve hidden all I could 

with the ferns and ivy; but look out.” 

“Well?” said Charlotte, having looked. “I don’t 
see anything so very awful, Em.” 

“Nothing awful,” assented Emily, “but nothing 
—not a thing!—that’s beautiful or graceful or 
pretty or inspiring or refreshing. I can’t get used 
to it—the dim and dingy houses and the dim and 
dingy people tramping by in swarms to their work 
somewhere beyond in factories and shops. At 
home, you know, our street was a green tunnel of 
elms running right down to the river, and the hills 
on the other side loomed up like mountains at sun- 
set. I miss it so! Greenness and quiet and a glimpse 
of wide landscapes.” 

“I know,” said Charlotte, softly. “I’m from the 
country, too.” 

“It seems almost too ugly to bear, sometimes. It 
seems as if I simply must, if ’m to keep my nerves 
in hand, have something different—something big 
and inspiring and impressive—landscape or sea- 
scape.” 

“Or soul-scape,” said Charlotte. 

“Now, what do you mean by that?” inquired 
Emily. “That’s one of your queer, incomprehensi- 
ble ideas—and I’d just been thinking that for once 
your feet were on solid earth and your head wasn’t 
in the clouds!’ 

“Tt isn’t incomprehensible and it isn’t mine. It 
belongs to one of the great Russians, whose name 
I never can pronounce. But when he first came 
to live in the city he spent hours at his window 
watching the people go by—the dim and dingy 
people of a squalid quarter. 

“ “Tt was a great thing, a wonderful thing; a thing 
to choke the breath and clutch the heart,’ he wrote, 
‘this thing of living for the first time on the brink 
of a river of souls.’ ”’ 

“*A river of souls’!”? echoed Emily, and her face 
lighted responsively. ‘What a singing phrase! Oh, 
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and more than that—ever so much more! Why, 
that’s what every street is, isn’t it?” 

“Even the dimmest and dingiest and common- 
est,” agreed Charlotte ; “‘but it takes the common- 
ness and dinginess out to think of them so. At 
least, for me.” 

‘For me, too, I think,” said Emily, as they stood 
at the window together looking out. Somewhere a 
whistle blew, and crowds, returning from the day’s 
work, began to stream along the ill-kept sidewalks. 
Somehow the scene that had been daily under her 
eyes looked new and different. She repeated softly, 
in a voice of wonder touched with awe, “‘A river 
of souls’ !”’ 
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A DIAMOND ROBBERY IN CAIRO 


HE principal street of Cairo is the Muski, on 

the left side of which, as you go from the 

Ezbekia square, there used to be several very 
handsome jewelers’ stores. The second of these 
belonged to Rochmaan Brothers, who dealt spe- 
cially in diamonds. 

One winter a pasha, one of the richest in the 
country, sent word to Rochmaan Brothers that he 
wished to select some diamonds for a present to 
his son’s bride. To allow the pasha to make a good 
selection these jewelers had in readiness a supply 
of precious stones worth several hundred thousand 
dollars. Before making his purchase, however, the 
pasha was obliged to go to Suez, and arranged to 
have the jewels kept ready for his return. 

The store consisted of a single apartment sur- 
rounded by massive walls. lt had only one door, 
which opened on the street. Door and windows 
were well guarded by descending shutters of iron 
plates, and when the store was closed, a watchman 
lay outside the door in the open air. This took 
place not only at night but also for an hour at noon, 
when the proprietors went to their midday meals. 

One day the elder brother returned from his 
breakfast earlier than usual, and when the Nubian 
watchman had drawn up the iron shutters, entered 
the store. At first he noticed nothing unusual, but 
as he seated himself at his desk he suddenly saw 
that the door of the jewel case had been violently 
opened. He rushed to it, and one glance convinced 
him that a small casket containing the diamonds 
for the pasha, with some other packages of jewels 
and some of the most valuable ornaments in the 
window, had disappeared. 

The walls of the shop were uninjured. The Nu- 
bian, an old, trustworthy servant of the house, had 
neither heard nor seen anything. Suddenly, how- 
ever, the jeweler discovered that twaof the stone 
flags under his feet were loose. He had them raised 
hurriedly and found a great, dark hole in the 
ground. By this time the police had arrived and 
surrounded the house, and now they proceeded to 
investigate. 

‘At first no one would venture into the subterra- 
nean passage, but at last an Arab was found who 
for thirty dollars undertook to make the search. 

Provided with a light and weapons he went down, 
andthe people waited anxiously for his return. 
Time passed and he did not come. They were in- 
dulging in all sorts of suppositions as to what had 
become of him, when suddenly he made his appear- 
ance at the street door. He had followed the pas- 
sage through many windings until he came out 
aboveground in a shed. 

The police now remembered that three months 
before some Greeks and Italians had hired this 
shed and kept a coffeehouse there. Although there 
were few customers, the establishment received 
a large number of casks, which were soon sent 
away again to other places. 

The coffeehouse was, of course, only a pretense. 
The rogues had worked all night at their subter- 
ranean passage, and sent away the earth they dug 
out in the casks. Engineers who examined the mine 
were astonished at the straightness and accuracy 
with which it was made. 

The elder of the Rochmaan Brothers remem- 
bered that a few days before the robbery a well- 
dressed gentleman had come in to buy a watch, 
and had let his cane fall two or three times on the 
floor—doubtless a signal to the workmen below to 
indicate which of the stone flags to undermine. 

On reckoning up their losses, the Rochmaan 
Brothers found that they amounted to nearly one 
hundred and forty thousand dollars. They sought 
an audience with the khedive, and received at 
least the comfort of a promise that every effort 
should be made to find the thieves. 

Two months passed, and everyone supposed that 
the robbers were now safely enjoying the rich 
booty they had secured; but police agents were on 
the lookout in all the principal cities, and at last 
news came from Trieste, first that one robber had 
been arrested, then that five had been captured. 

In January three Greeks had arrived in Trieste 
and taken lodgings at an Italian tailor’s in the 
neighborhood of the fish market. This tailor, who 
had heard of the robbery in Cairo, happened to 
see one of them enter a jeweler’s store. His sus- 
picions were roused, and he gave information to 
the police. That led to the arrest of the Greeks, 
and in a leathern girdle worn by one of them the 
police found numbers of large and small diamonds, 
nearly a fourth of the stolen treasure. 

An Italian was also arrested in Alexandria, 
and when confronted with the Greeks confessed 
his guilt. The fifth man was taken in Suez, on a 
steamer about to start for Bombay. He also had 
diamonds about him to the value of many thou- 
sand dollars. Thus the police succeeded in recov- 
ering three quarters of the booty. 
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SAUL WEATHERBEE’S WARNING 


T happened in 1790, back among the hills of New 

Hampshire. Saul Weatherbee was long, lank 

and slow. His nose was a huge beak with a 
thin, high bridge that stuck up between two little, 
pale-blue eyes that always seemed heavy with 
sleep. His neck was long and thin, with an enor- 
mous Adam’s apple. His retiring chin was half 
hidden by a straggling beard of the texture and 
color of a dun cow’s tail. 

Saul was slow of wit and slower of speech; he 
drawled his words so slowly that his neighbors 
had acquired the habit of trying to finish his sen- 
tences for him. It was maddening to the quick- 
witted, quick-spoken hill people to have to wait 
for Saul to complete one of his remarks. 

One day Saul and Joe Fassett had been hunting 
stray sheep from early morning until late after- 
noon, and the sun was hot. They found a little, 
babbling, gurgling brook that made its way among 
the hills to the river. Joe was thirsty, and lay down 
to take his drink from the lip of a tiny waterfall. 

Joe fully appreciated the fact that water never 
tastes so good as it does when taken in that way; 
therefore he drank in a comfortable and leisurely 
manner. He was engaged in sipping for the third 
time when he heard Saul speaking. Half listening, 


half indifferent, he went on with his enjoyment of 
the cool draft, while Saul drawled and dragged 
out a sentence. 

“Wal, neow, Joseph,” he said, in his very slow- 
est .manner, ‘“‘ef yeou knowed what I know, yeou 
wouldn’t lay there a-drinkin’.” 

Joe heard the words, but they had been coming 
at such long intervals that he had to turn them 
over in his mind before he got the meaning. When 
he did form them into a sentence again, he lifted 
his head to ask Saul what he was driving at, and 
looked squarely into the baleful, glittering eyes of 
a rattlesnake coiled upon a rock within two feet 
of his face. Saul described Joe’s movement to the 
villagers later. 

“Wal, sirs,” he drawled, “Joe give that rattler 
one look, and then he riz straight up like a kag of 
gunpowder had blowed up under his bellyband 
and he lit six foot to one side. And fer some reason 
he seemed real put out with me—I dunno why.” 


CP 
A MODEST YOUTH 

















The War Lecturer—These are not my own figures, 
ladies and gentlemen. They are the figures of a man 
who knows what he is talking about. 

—Fred Buchanan in London Opinion. 
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A FORGETFUL GENIUS 


Tis fables of La Fontaine may be more edi- 
fying, but they can scarcely be more divert- 
ing, than some of the tales of their author’s 
absent-mindedness, which are not fables but fact. 
He succeeded in forgetting the two greatest things 
in life—birth and death. 

When his son was born and a friend inquired a 
few days later for the infant’s health, he had for- 
gotten his existence, and realized nothing more 
than that his wife was sick and inconveniently 
incapacitated for attending to- domestic affairs as 
usual. 

Later, when the baby had become a youth, whose 
proper education and requirements the father 
continued consistently to forget (some were un- 
kind enough to say neglect), friends made arrange- 
ments to give the boy his rightful opportunities 
—at a distance from his parent. “Out of sight, out 
of mind” was never more thoroughly exemplified ; 
for the second time, La Fontaine promptly forgot 
his son’s existence. 

When, after a lapse of several years, the boy 
returned, one of the famous fabulist’s patronesses 
arranged to have father and son meet in her salon. 
It was to be, for La Fontaine, a surprise meeting; 
and a surprising meeting it certainly proved. 

La Fontaine was much pleased with the modest, 
winning and intelligent young man presented to 
him, whose name the hostess purposely neglected 
to mention. He entirely failed to recognize him, 
but when, at the close of the interview, he was 
enlightened as to his identity, he displayed a 
parental pride and pleasure that seemed to prom- 
ise at least an intention to cultivate his son’s ac- 
quaintance in the future. They parted with mutual 
admiration and regret—and La Fontaine forgot 
him again. 

Another instance of his forgetfulness, less re- 
markable, perhaps, but more startling, is related 
in a recent little study of the poet’s life by M. R. 
Peirsall. La Fontaine, he relates, had attended the 
burial of one of his friends; nevertheless, not very 
long afterwards, his feet straying naturally toward 
the famiffar doorstep, he went to call upon him. 
A shocked servant informed the poet that mon- 
sieur was nolonger living. La Fontaine also was 
shocked, but, presently recovering from his sur- 
prise, murmured regretfully as he turned away: 

“True! True! I recollect I went to his funeral.” 
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THE PASSING OF A ZEPPELIN 


HEN three Zeppelin airships attacked 

London one night last September the whole 

population of the city watched with anxiety 
to see how the new antiaircraft guns would work. 
They were efficient; but it was an aéroplane, not a 
gun, that brought down the L-21 and that provided 
London with the most remarkable sight it has ever 
seen and the most wonderful sound it has ever 
heard. Mr. Lewis R. Freeman tells in the Cornhill 
Magazine of the fall of the Zeppelin and of the 
succeeding events: 

Not a sound, not a shadow, heralded the flare of 
yellow light that suddenly flashed out in the north- 
eastern heavens and spread latitudinally until the 
whole body of a Zeppelin stood out in glowing 
incandescence. Then a great sheet of pink-white 
flame shot up, and in the ripples of rosy light that 
suffused the earth for scores of miles I could 
read the gilded lettering on my binoculars. That 
was undoubtedly the explosion of the ignited hy- 
drogen of the main gas bags, and immediately 
following it the great frame collapsed in the 
middle and began falling slowly toward the earth, 
burning now with a bright yellow flame, above 
which curled black smoke. A lurid burst of light— 
doubtless from the exploding petrol tanks—flared 
up as the flaming mass struck the earth, and half 
a minute later the night, except for the questing 
searchlights to east and south, was as black as 
ever again. 

Then perhaps the strangest thing of all occurred. 
London began to cheer. I should have been pre- 
pared for it in Paris or Rome or Berlin or even 
New York, but that the Briton—who of all men in 
the world most fears the sound of his own voice 
lifted in unrestrained jubilation—was really cheer- 
ing, and in millions, was almost too much. 

Under my window half a dozen Australian 
Tommies were rending the air with “coo-ees” 
and dancing round a lamp-post, while all along 
the street, from doorways and windows, exultant 
shouting could be heard. For several blocks in all 
directions the cheers rang out loud and clear; the 
sound of the millions of throats farther afield came 








to my ears only as a heavy rumbling hum, a sound 
disturbing, unearthly, fantastic. 

Certainly never before in history—not even 
during the great volcanic eruptions—has so huge 
a number of people (the fall of the Zeppelin had 
been visible through a fifty- to seventy-five-mile 
radius in all directions, a region with probably 
from ten million to fifteen million inhabitants) been 
suddenly and intensely stirred by a single event. I 
can hardly say yet which stirred me more deeply, 
the fall of the Zeppelin itself or that stupendous 
burst of feeling roused by its fall. 
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QUEER BORNEO NAMES 


T must be a matter of some difficulty for a 

member of the tribe of Kayans of Borneo to 

keep track of his own name. Among those 
people, when a child is born it receives the name 
of some repulsive object or is simply called “it,” 
so that, not having a distinctive name, the evil 
spirits cannot identify it and cause it harm. 

When the child is two or three or four years old 
they name it, say, Tijan. The father is thereafter 
known as Tama Tijan,—Tama meaning the ‘“‘father 
of,’—and the mother is known as Inai Tijan,— 
mother of Tijan. The father’s original name, Keb- 
ing for example, is dropped and frequently it is 
forgotten unless there are other fathers of Tijans. 
In that case the father is known as Tama Tijan 
Kebing—father of Tijan, formerly Kebing. 

If Tijan dies, then Tama-Tijan’s name becomes 
Oyong Kebing (meaning “ Kebing the bereft,” 
provided Tijan was the oldest child). If a younger 
child dies, the father becomes Akam Kebing; if 
his wife dies, he becomes Aban Kebing. If he 
becomes a grandfather, his name will be Laki 
Kebing. Laki is distinctly an honorary title, like 
its equivalent datu among the Malays. With those 
people datu is superior to the title hadji, borne 
by one who has made the pilgrimage to Mecca. 
Datu, literally grandfather, is equivalent to elder 
with us. 

Among the Kayans it is a breach of manners 
to ask a man what his name is. If a white man 
does so through ignorance, the man will turn toa 
bystander and ask that the stranger, who does not 
know the customs, may be informed. If a man tells 
his own name, the evil spirits will hear him, and 
can more readily do him harm. 
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SLIGHTLY EXAGGERATED 


Tie line between purely rhetorical exaggera- 
tion and a reprehensible perversion of truth 
is not always easy to draw. In the high tide 
of eloquence, even preachers occasionally forget 
that it exists. A committee of remonstrance once 
called upon an old-time Newburyport preacher to 
protest against the unbridled exaggerations that 
he permitted himself in the pulpit. The preacher 
admitted his fault very humbly. 

“Indeed,” he said to them sorrowfully, “I have 
shed over it barrels upon barrels of tears!’’ 

The “meenister” of a country kirk in Scotland, 
a century ago, was less amenable to reproof, even 
if he invited it—as Mr. J. R. McRae has recently 
related in a collection of theological anecdotes. 
His clerk had ventured to suggest the ill effect of 
exaggeration upon the congregation ; the minister, 
rather offended, declared himself unaware of 
transgression, but requested that if he erred again 
the next Sabbath he might be reminded, by a 
discreet cough, to curtail his eloquence. 

The next Sabbath he described how Samson tied 
the foxes’ tails together. He said, impressively: 

“The foxes in those days were much larger than 
ours, and they had tails twenty fut long —” 

“Ahem!” coughed the clerk. 

“That is,” continued the preacher, “according 
to their measurement; but by ours nae more than 
fufteen —” 

*‘A-hem!” came the cough, more loudly. 

“But sin ye may think that extravagant, we’ll 
juist ca’ them ten fut —” 

“Ahem! Ahem!” 

“Mon,” shouted the parson, leaning over the 
pulpit and shaking a forefinger at the clerk, “ye 
may cough all nicht if it suit ye, but I’ll na tak aff 
anither fut! Wad ye hae the foxes wi’ no tails at 


a’?”’ 
oc. 
WHISTLERIAN MALICE 


* HISTLER always brought a spirit of fun 
with him,” says the late Lord Redesdale 
in his recently published Memories; and 

the incident that follows appears to confirm his 

lordship’s words: 

There came a day when, to my great regret, 
Whistler made up his mind to leave the old house 
in which he had lived for fourteen years and to 
build the ““White House” in Tite Street, mainly 
prompted, so he told me, by the wish to show what 
he could achieve in decoration. E. W. Godwin was 
the architect, and it was not long before they quar- 
reled over the work, in commemoration of which 
Whistler caused a stone to be inserted in the front 
of the house, engraved with the words: 

“Except the Lord build the house, they labor in 
vain that built it. E. W. Godwin, F.S.A., built 
this house.” 

The stone has long since disappeared. Godwin 
died in 1886, and in 1888 Whistler married his 
widow—a quaint ending to an artistic feud. 
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CHINESE TACTICS 


T the beginning of the Chino-Japanese War, 
Says a contributor to the Washington Star, 
one of our military attachés saw a Chinese 

regiment take the field at a review and go through 
a very curious performance. 

The soldiers carried long bamboo poles like fish- 
ing rods, and with these they rushed at one another, 
yelling wildly and making very queer gestures 
and grimaces. 

“‘What’s the game?” asked the American. 

“That regiment,” a Chinese general answered, 
“is one of our very oldest. [t is now practicing a 
form of assault that dates from prehistoric times. 
The idea is to trip the enemy up with the long wand, 
throw water in his face and, in the midst of his 
bewilderment at this extraordinary treatment, to 
cut off his head.” e 


HE ALWAYS HAD 


HE “sporting”? son of wealthy parents was 
offered a job by an old friend of his father. 
“How much will you pay me?” he asked. 
‘All you are worth,” said the friend. 
To which he replied with businesslike brevity: 
“No, thank you. I can do better than that.” 
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BUTTERFLY 


By Abigail Burton 


= OW, for a nap,’’ said Fluff. 

N She rolled herself into a ball on the 

top step, in the way she had learned 

from Mamma Cat; and she curled her tail 
neatly about her toes. Oh, but she was cosy! 

‘*Don’t you want any more cream ?’’ asked 
Snuff, her brother. 

‘“‘There are three licks left,’’ added Puff, 
her sister. ‘‘You’d better hurry.’’ 

And indeed one of the three licks was already 
gone! 


“You finish,” said Fluff, 
“For I’ve had enough!” 


Goodness! I never heard a kitten purr in 
rime before! 

She had just closed her eyes, when — 

Woo! Something touched her under the 
ehin! 

‘*A naughty mosquito,’’ thought Fluff. 
‘“*Why does he keep me awake, when I’m so 
sleepy !’’ 

But the mosquito had nothing to do with it. 

Fluff found a place under the big apple tree. 
She settled herself again, when — 

Boo! Something lighted right on the tip of 
her little pink nose! 

‘*An apple blossom has dropped a petal on 
me,’’ thought Fluff. ‘‘And I’m sleepy —’’ 

But the apple blossom had nothing to do 
with it! 

Fluff wriggled her pink nose, but it kept 
right on tickling. So she shook her eyes open. 
And what do you suppose she saw? 

A white butterfly dancing in the sunshine! 

So the mosquito and the apple blossom really 
had nothing to do with it. 

‘*Come back, Mr. Butterfly!’’ cried Fluff. 
**Come back and say you are sorry !”’ 

She hopped up on her hind feet and tried to 
eatch the butterfly; but he had no idea of 
being caught, I can tell you! Away he flut- 
tered in the sunshine. And after him ran Fluff 
as fast as she could go. 

In the field the grasses were all dancing. 
My, but they were merry! And when they 
saw the white butterfly and the little white 
kitten, they danced more gayly than ever. 

The butterfly lighted on a blade of grass. 
Oh, but he was a tease! He spread his wings 
and pretended he was a daisy ! 

And when Fluff came hurrying—she was in 
such a hurry that she never saw him at all! 

Away flew the butterfly, while the kitten 
laughed with the flowers. ‘They laughed so 
hard that the tears came into Fluff’s eyes, and 
even the daisies shed some petals! And when 
they stopped laughing, that butterfly was no- 
where to be seen! 

Fluff scrambled up a big stone; but the but- 
terfly was not on the grasses, or on the daisies, 
or even in the sky. Oh, but he was a tease! 
When she turned to scramble down again, she 
caught a glimpse of her shadow. And there 
was the butterfly riding on her back! 

Away flew the butterfly, while the kitten 
squeaked with excitement. She squeaked so 
hard that she lost her balance and tumbled 
head over heels down the stone and into the 
soft grass. And that buttertly was nowhere to 
be seen ! 

Fluff scrambled up a big tree; but the but- 
terfly was not on the grasses, or on the daisies, 
or even in the sky. Oh, but he was a tease! 
When she turned to scramble down again, she 
caught a glimpse of her shadow. And there 
was the butterfly riding on the tip of her tail! 

I’m not sure that the butterfly flew away, 
but at any rate the kitten wriggled. She wrig- 
gled so hard that she lost her balance and 
tumbled head over heels down the tree and 
into the soft grass. And when she stopped 
wriggling, that butterfly was still riding on 
the tip of her tail! 

Fluff whirled round and round in a circle, 
trying to catch the butterfly. Oh, but he was 
a tease! No matter how fast she turned, she 
could not catch him, for he whirled round and 
round, too, on the tip of her flying tail. 

It was the fastest merry-go-round you ever 
saw. The ants and the beetles and the crickets 
and the daddy longlegs and the flies and the 
gnats—oh, a whole alphabet of insects! — 
formed in a circle and cheered. It was all so 
amusing and exciting and wrigglesome! At 
last both the kitten and the butterfly were so 
dizzy that they tumbled out of the circle and 
into the sft grass head over heels. And when 
the kitten stopped dizzying — 

Well, anyway, that butterfly was not riding 
on the tip of her tail! 

But what was that fuzzy tickle? And what 
was that ticklesome fuzz? 

‘*He’s right on my head!’’ Fluff cried in- 
dignantly. ‘‘Where I can’t scratch him with- 
out scratching me!’? 


She shook her head; but the harder she 
shook it, the tighter the butterfly clung. 

Fluff ran and ran until she came to a fence. 
And she sprang, and sprang right through the 
fence. It was wires, you see. But the butter- 
fly did not get through. Oh, no! He was 
scraped off and left swinging on the tiptop 
wire—although it did not seem much of a 
swing, after that merry-go-round; and Fluff 
ran and ran without ever missing him at all. 





‘*Where have you been?’’ cried Snuff and 
Puff, when Fluff got home again. 

The butterfly might have told, but — 

“I’m here,” said Fluff, 
“And that’s enough!” 

She was purring in rime again! 

Fluff curled up in a ball on the top step, in 
the way Mamma Cat had taught her, and 
tucked her tail neatly about her toes. 

‘*Now, for that nap!’’ she said. 





ORAWN BY BESS GOE WILLIS 






It was in the April meadow, 
Where the grass the greenest grows, 

And the birches fling their shadow, 
And the pebbly runnel flows, 

That a vagrant bit of laughter 
Rippled round a little hill, 

And the music that came after— 
Oh, how sweet it was and shrill! 
There are times I hear it still. 


Then I crept a little nearer, 
Till | looked adown the slope, 
And 1 saw then, clear and clearer, 
What I'd never dared to hope: 
There sat April's music master 
Where the pebbly runnel ran, 
Piping shriller, sweeter, faster, 
On his reed, the Baby Pan! 
Hoofed and horned but like a man. 
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Little lambs came skipping, prancing, 
Through the greening April glade; 

Strange it was to see them dancing 
To the music that he made. 

And the birches, swaying, swinging, 
Leaned above him, giving heed, 

While the Baby Pan was bringing 
Springtime magic from his reed. 
Was it Spring that piped, indeed? 


Then he saw where | was hiding, 
And he promptly ceased to play; 

Laughed at me with roguish chiding, 
Turned and scampered fast away. 

But his tracks were plain before me; 
It was not a dream, I knew, 

For around me still, and o’er me, 
Music thrilled the morning through. 
Lambs and birches heard it, too. 





ORAWN BY CORNELIA MORRISON 


MENDING MELISSA’S 
DRESS 


By Dorothy French Newbury 


LIZABETH sat on a hassock mending 
E Melissa’s dress. Melissa was her oldest 
and largest doll, and Elizabeth did not 
know how she had managed to tear her new 
spring dress. Still, it did not matter much 











how it happened, after all. The only thing to 


BUT TEASER ONLY PULLED THE HARDER 


do was to mend the dress, and since Melissa 
was not able to mend it herself Elizabeth was 
trying hard to do it for her. Besides, it was 
Elizabeth’s birthday, and she was going to 
have a party in the afternoon. Of course 
Elizabeth could not allow Melissa to wear a 
torn dress to the party. 

It was a beautiful spring morning, and it 
was the hardest thing in the world to stay in 
the house on such a morning, let alone 
mending a dress that should not have been 





RAINBOWS 

By Clinton Scollard 
When, with soap, I bubbles blow, 
Rainbows form and gleam and glow; 


So, when rainbows arch in air, 
Some one’s blowing bubbles there! 





torn. Just outside the window there was a 
robin singing in a maple tree where the leaves 
were barely out of the buds. 

‘Oh, come out! Oh, come out! Oh, come 
out!’? the robin was singing, almost as plainly 
as a person could speak the words. 

**T can’t stand it much longer!’’ sighed 
Elizabeth. ‘‘But I just must mend this dress 
so that Melissa can go to the party. O dear! 
It’s such a job!’’ 

Then, just as she was putting some more 
thread in her needle, Teaser came bounding 
in through the door. 

**Don’t you dare to bother me, Teaser!’’ 
said Elizabeth. ‘‘I’m as busy as I can be!’’ 

But Teaser was not to be put off in that 
way. He jumped round the room in little, short 
leaps, stopped in front of Elizabeth long 
enough to bark sharply, and then bounded to 
the door and back again. 

** Yes, yes, Teaser,’? said Elizabeth, ‘‘ I 
know that it is a beautiful day, and I want to 
go out and play with you, but this dress 
simply must be mended. ’’ 

Teaser barked again. No doubt he knew 
very well what she said, but he had no idea 
of giving up so easily. Suddenly he seized 
Melissa’s dress in his teeth and pulled it. 

‘Stop, Teaser!’’ cried Elizabeth. ‘‘Stop, I 
say, or you will tear it worse!’’ 

But Teaser did not stop. He only pulled the 
harder. Suddenly, with an extra tug, he pulled 
the dress from Elizabeth’s hands and dashed 
through the door, with the dress flying behind 
him. Elizabeth leaped from her hassock and 
ran after him. 

**Come back! Come back!’’ she cried. 
**Come back here this instant, Teaser!’’ 

Teaser looked over his shoulder and tried to 
bark, but, with the dress in his mouth, he 
did not succeed very well. Out of the yard he 
ran and down the road, with Elizabeth, now 
on the verge of tears, calling to him in vain 
as she pursued him. 

Not far from the house Teaser suddenly 
stopped in the middle of the highway. He 
dropped Melissa’s dress and began to sniff at a 
parcel that looked as if it had just fallen from 
@ passing wagon. At first Elizabeth was so 
eager to pick up Melissa’s dress, now more 
soiled and torn than ever, that she did not see 
the parcel; but Teaser barked again and 
danced round her in such a way that she had 
to notice it. She picked it up and ran with it 
back to the house. 

** See, mother!’’ she called. ‘‘See what 
Teaser found in the road, where he had 
dragged Melissa’s dress—the horrid thing !’’ 

The parcel bore no address. It was a long 
box, wrapped in plain brown paper. What 
could it be? Who could have lost it? 

Melissa’s mother decided to open it. Perhaps 
there would be a name or an address inside. 
And when they took off the wrapping paper 
and removed the cover, what do you suppose 
they found? A beautiful doll, about the size 
of Melissa, dressed in the loveliest clothes ! 

“Oh! Oh!’’ was all that Elizabeth could 
gasp; and ‘l'easer, who was much excited over 
the box and its wrappings, barked two or 
three times as loudly as he could. 

Just then Elizabeth’s father came in. 

‘*Would you like that doll?’’ he asked. 

‘*Like it!’? cried Elizabeth. ‘‘Of course I 
would like it, but of course I can’t have it! 
Some little girl has lost it—or some little girl’s 
father was taking it home to her.’’ 

Then Elizabeth’s father laughed, and took 
her on one knee and the wonderful doll on the 
other knee. 

‘*Well,’’ he said, still laughing, ‘‘that new 
doll has come to your birthday party. I was 
bringing her home from the village, and the 
parcel fell from the wagon just before I got 
here. Teaser saw it fall, but it was too large 
for him to carry, and he made you go and get 
it before I could go for it myself.’’ 

‘*Qh, then she’s mine, after all!’’ said 
Elizabeth, and she seized the beautiful new 
doll from her perch on her father’s other knee 
and hugged him and the doll at the same 
time. ‘‘And Teaser knew it all the time and 
was trying to tell me!’’ 

A little later, when Elizabeth looked deeper 
into the box that the doll had come in, she 
found there several extra dresses. One of them 
she promptly gave to Melissa to take the place 
of the soiled and torn dress that was now fit 
only to be thrown away. And what a merry 
birthday party they had that afternoon, and 
Teaser enjoyed it quite as much as Melissa 
and the new doll enjoyed it! 
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ITH a ery of dismay, Rosemary 

W sprang up and, scattering behind her 

scissors and lawn and spools, ran to 
the window. ‘‘Mother, look here!’’ she cried. 
‘Do you suppose the men have that line in 
the right place? The lilies will be on the other 
side of the fence. I thought they were on our 
lot, didn’t you?’’ 

‘‘T’m sure I supposed they were yours by 
right of discovery, to say nothing of posses- 
sion,’’ replied Mrs. Sewall, with a laugh. 
‘‘Why don’t you go to Mrs. Handley? I am 
sure she would let you move them if she 
understood. ’’ 

‘*T wouldn’t ask her for the world. She 
would think it childish. She is so stiff and cold 
and unfeeling, and I don’t believe she has a 
bit of imagination. How could she under- 
stand ?’’ 

Mrs. Sewall glanced at her daughter un- 
easily, but made no reply; she had already 
exhausted her resources in trying to reconcile 
her daughter to an uncomfortable situation. 

‘*T do wish they had never come there to 
live!’’? moaned Rosemary. ‘‘ It would have 
been bad enough to have anyone build on that 
lot; but if they had been congenial peopie, I 
would not have minded so much !’’ 

Mrs. Sewall smiled faintly, and Rosemary 
added, ‘‘I believe you like them, mother.’’ 

‘*T do. They seem to me to be ex- 
cellent people, quiet and well-bred ; 
and I feel quite sure they are the 
sort that do not show their best 
points on short acquaintance. ’’ 

‘*But, mother, it isn’t a question 
of points—good or bad. It’s a thing 
you can’t reason about. And dad 
feels toward them as I do. And he 
ought to know, when he is the treas- 
urer of the company that Mr. Hand- 
ley works for.’’ 

She turned to pick up her sewing. 
Suddenly, as if struck by a sudden 
thought, she said, ‘‘ How much alike 
the Handleys are, mother. Did you 
ever see husband and wife resemble 
each other so? They look like 
brother and sister. ’’ 

‘*That’s not uneommon,’’ replied 
her mother. ‘‘ People who are alike 
are sometimes very congenial. They 
understand each other for one thing, 
and then there is less jarring than 
between opposites. Shrinking, sensi- 
tive people like the Handleys would 
instinctively avoid anything of that 
kind. ’’ 

Rosemary laughed incredulously. 
‘‘Well, you certainly do beat all, 
mother! The Handleys shrinking 
and sensitive! To me they look as 
hard and cold and sharp as nails.’’ 

Mrs. Sewall made no reply, and 
a moment later Rosemary went out 
into the garden. She walked slowly 
over to the lilies and stood looking 
sorrowfully at the long row of red- 
dening buds. Twelve years before, 
when she was a little girl, Rosemary 
had come with her parents to look 
at the site of their new home; here, 
in the tall, wild grass that covered 
the lot, she had found the lilies—a 
single plant then. They were some- 
thing like tiger lilies, but smaller, 
of a brighter red, and less freckled. 
At first, her father supposed that 
they had strayed from some garden 
and gone wild, but later he found that they 
were a species of wild prairie lily—a veritable 
lily of the field, more splendid than Solomon 
in all his glory! 

When the grass was mowed that first spring 
in their new home, Mr. Sewall gave the man 
instructions to spare the lilies, but as they 
were not then in bloom, and looked like weeds, 
the man forgot; there were no red lilies that 
summer. 

After that, the appearance of a man with a 
scythe was the signal for Rosemary to take 
her stand beside the lilies and remain on 
guard until he had gone. Under Rosemary’s 
unfailing watchfulness the plants had thrived 
and spread until there was a long, broad row 
of them. 

Now the precious flowers that she had cher- 
ished so long had been snatched from her 
without warning and dropped at the feet 
of people who, she felt, were incapable of 
appreciating them. At the thought of losing 
the lilies her eyes filled with tears. 

Suddenly, through her tears, she saw Mrs. 
Handley coming toward her ; Rosemary would 
have fled, but it was too late. 

‘*O Miss Sewall !’’ cried Mrs. Handley. ‘‘Do 
you suppose this line is in the right place? 
Your lilies are on the wrong side of the 
fence. ’’ 

‘*Your lilies!’? This unhesitating acknowl- 
edgment of her ownership dealt Rosemary’s 
antagonism a staggering blow. In spite of 
herself, she softened toward the woman whom 
she had so disliked. 

‘*T thought they were on our ground, but it 
seems they’re not,’’ she replied, with a smile 
that was somewhat forced. 

‘*Tt’s too bad,’’ said Mrs. Handley. ‘I 
wonder if you could move them this fall ?’’ 

Rosemary spoke this time without a touch 





of constraint. ‘‘Oh, I wouldn’t like to do that, 
Mrs. Handley! They are wild lilies, and were 
here when we came.’’ 

‘They are glorious !’’ replied Mrs. Handley ; 
she looked admiringly at the beautiful flowers. 
‘*We noticed them when we looked at the lot 
last July; Mr. Handley said then he would 
like to live where we could see those flowers. ’’ 
She hesitated, and her face flushed as she con- 
tinued shyly, ‘‘Mr. Handley is a great admirer 
of your father. It is really amusing, he is so 
boyish about it. So we had a double motive 
in choosing this particular lot.’’ 

Rosemary glanced aside in embarrassment. 
‘*Thank you! We think dad is fine, of course. ’’ 

‘*You used to spend a good deal of time 
over here before our house was built, didn’t 
you? I saw your hammock and a little rustic 
table under the trees the day we looked 





ORAWN BY W. F. STECHER 





“TLL TELL YOU WHAT I WILL DO,” SAID ROSEMARY, 
SUDDENLY. “I'LL TAKE HALF OF THEM, AND WE'LL 


HAVE A ROW ON EACH SIDE OF THE FENCE” 


at the lot. You must miss your old summer 
resort. I didn’t realize then that we were 
ousting you.’’ 

‘*But, dear me, Mrs. Handley, the lot didn’t 
belong to me. I have been rather silly about 
it, I am afraid. You see, I played there when 
I was a little girl, and had almost lived there 
for years ; but the east veranda is really a fine 
place for my hammock and tea table.’’ 

She smiled brightly as she spoke, but in 
spite of her her voice shook. 

“*T understand,’’ replied the older woman, 
in a low voice. ‘‘It is alive with beautiful 
memories, You must have felt very badly 
when we cut the big oak from the house site. 
I begged James to spare it.’’ 

The sympathetic words soothed the girl’s 
sore heart. Impatiently she shook the tears 
from her eyes. ‘‘He couldn’t,’’ she said. ‘‘The 
house had to go right there on that knoll. The 
ground slopes away so evenly in all direc- 
tions. ’’ 

‘*T am so sorry,’’? murmured Mrs. Handley. 
“It seems sometimes that everything we 
acquire in this world is wrested from some 
one else. Mr. Handley says he finds it so at 
the store. He has been disappointed so often ; 
but he says each time that if he had won pro- 
motion some one else would have lost. I wish 
sometimes that we could live on an uninhab- 
ited island where there wouldn’t be so much 
jostling. ’’ 

‘‘Why, Mrs. Handley, you ought not to feel 
so!’’ Rose said quickly. ‘‘You have the same 
rights in the world as anyone else.’’ 

‘‘Oh, rights, rights! The longer I live the 
more I hate that word.’’ Then she went on 
more quietly : ‘* You must move your lilies this 
fall. I will help you. We can still see them; 
for the division fence will be very low.’’ 

‘711 tell you what I will do, ’’ said Rosemary, 
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suddenly. ‘‘I’ll take half of them, and we’ll 
have a row on each side of the fence.’’ 

‘Very well, we will compromise on that. 
There comes your father, and Mr. Handley 
will be here soon,’’ answered the other, as 
she hastened back. 

Rosemary flung herself down in her ham- 
mock and pressed her hands to her hot cheeks. 
All the bitterness that she had been nourish- 
ing for weeks had disappeared before Mrs. 
Handley’s sympathy and understanding. 

‘*Mother is a wonder,’’ she said to herself. 
‘*She was right about the Handleys.’’ 

How easy it was to misjudge others! Who, 
for instance, that had heard the words that 
had passed her lips during the past hour would 
have believed that she was not shamefully 
two-faced? And yet she had been absolutely 
sincere in every word she uttered, both to her 

mother and to Mrs. Handley. When 
she entered the house her parents 
were already seated at dinner. Rose- 
mary ate silently, for she was think- 
ing of her talk with Mrs. Handley. 

‘* What about your lilies? ’’ her 
father asked, after a little. ‘‘I see 
they are on the wrong side of the 
fence. ’’ 

‘*Mrs. Handley wants me to move 
them, but I shall take only half,’’ 
replied Rosemary, with some con- 
straint. 

‘*Really, that is very generous of 
our neighbors— only to keep half 
of your flowers. ’’ 

Rosemary winced. His mocking 
tone jarred on her. 

‘* Father, I’ve been mistaken in 
the Handleys,’’ she said tremu- 
lously. ‘‘I have just been talking to 
Mrs. Handley, and she is very sweet 
and kind and gentle, and you know 
how much alike they are. From 

“things she said I am sure he is the 
same. ’? 

‘*Nonsense! I came to the Weston 
Department Store as treasurer three 
years ago, and in all that time I’ve 
never known Handley to show the 
slightest feeling of interest in any- 
thing. He’s a good enough fellow, 
I suppose, but he’s a fish. He hasn’t 
a drop of red blood in his veins. ’’ 

““O father, indeed that isn’t true! 
I thought the same about her. And 
she says he likes you, father. Now, 
did you ever suspect it?’’ 

Mr. Sewall laughed heartily as he 
rose from the table. ‘‘Never,’’ he 
answered, apparently with amused 
indifference. Then he turned soberly 
to his wife. ‘‘I’m sorry, dear,’’ he 
said, ‘‘but I shall have to go back 
to the store for a little while this 
evening. Jerrold, the secretary of 
the company, is ill, you know, and 
his work is at sixes and sevens. I 
must straighten it out as much as 
I can this evening.. Jerrold’s a pretty sick man 
—dangerously sick, we fear.’’ 

‘‘Oh, what a pity! He is much liked, isn’t 
he?’”’ 

‘*Yes; he and Handley are about at opposite 
ends of the scale of popularity,’’ replied Mr. 
Sewall. 

Rosemary looked at her father and turned 
sadly away. Mr. Sewall, who had spoken half 
in a bantering mood, noticed her reproachful 
expression. All that evening he could not 
forget it. He wondered what she could have 
discovered in the Handleys. 

Three days later, to the sorrow of all his 
associates, Mr. Jerrold died, and after a short 
interval the executive staff of the Weston 
Department Store met to choose his successor. 

‘*We can’t fill his place, but I suppose we 
must have some one to rattle round in it,’’ 
said Mr. Hurley, the president, as he handed 
to Mr. Sewall a slip of paper on which some 
names were jotted down. Mr. Sewall glanced 
down the column; at the last name his eye 
paused. In his mind rose a picture. He saw 
the red lilies, now in brilliant bloom, swinging 
their scarlet censers in the glowing July sun; 
he saw his daughter’s face, flushed with ear- 
nestness, as she warmly defended the Hand- 
leys, and the look of troubled reproach she 
had given him when he scoffed at her view of 
the matter; and he heard again her words, 
‘She says Mr. Handley likes you, father. ’’ 

‘*‘James Handley !’’ he murmured thought- 
fully. 

‘‘Oh, Handley !’’ laughed the president. ‘‘I 
shouldn’t consider him at all. I hope I am not 
superstitious, but I have a strong liking for 
the number seven. Like the ancients, I think 
it the perfect number, and I added his name 
in order to complete the list.’’ 

‘Well, if there is anything in the number 








seven, he is seventh on the list,’’ replied Mr. 
Sewall, with a smile. : 

‘‘Oh, but the man is a stick, Sewall!’’ pro- 
tested the other. ‘‘He hasn’t a grain of mag- 
netism or initiative. Let’s pass on to the other 
names. ’’ 

‘*Handley lacks magnetism, true enough,’’ 


- Mr. Sewall persisted. ‘‘I wonder if we have 


let that work against him? Most of us dislike 
him.’’ 

‘*See here, Sewall,’’ said the president 
tartly. ‘‘You know in business magnetism is 
a tremendous asset, and I think young Simpson 
is the man for us. You will notice that I put 
his name down first. ’’ 

‘*But shouldn’t we first make sure that we 
have not let our personal feelings govern us 
somewhat in our attitude toward Handley— 
unconsciously, of course. Speaking for myself 
alone, I am afraid it has been the case. I can 
recall several instances where I may have 
allowed my dislike for Handley’s personality 
and my hasty estimate of his character to work 
against him.’’ 


**T should be sorry to think that we had 


been unjust to any of our men.’’ 

Mason, the bluff old advertising manager, 
the senior of them all in years and service, 
had been biding his time with extraordinary 
patience; now he suddenly. straightened his 
big frame and smote the table with the flat of 
his hand. 

‘*T’m glad to hear you speak that way, 
Sewall!’’ he boomed. ‘‘I’ve always said that 
Handley has not had justice from this house. 
He started in here as a mere boy, and he never 
has had a genuine promotion. He has stood 
by the firm through two receiverships. When 
others deserted, Handley was on the job, and 
he simply gravitated into their places until he 
reached the head of his department,—not an 
important one, as you know,—and there he 
has stuck. He’s a disappointed man. You fel- 
lows of the new management don’t know his 
history as I do. Handley is without exaggera- 
tion the most dependable man I have ever 
known. ’”’ 

‘*That’s all very true, Mason,’’ replied the 
president slowly; ‘‘but after all Handley is 
more or less of a squeezed lemon. I will keep 
him in mind and try to do something for him ; 
but we need live men at the head of our 
house. ?’ 

The slender young vice president had been 
sitting motionless and silent, with his large, 
calm eyes apparently fixed on vacancy. Now, 
for the first time, he changed his position and 
spoke in his dry, cool voice: 

‘*T think we are all losing sight of the main 
issue. Our secretary has no special need of 
magnetism or initiative. The things in his 
charge are routine matters that require merely 
the carefulness and watchfulness that Handley 
is noted for. I had not seriously thought of 
him for the position until Sewall spoke about 
him that way; but after careful consideration 
I believe that he would be a far better man 
here than in his present position. In fact, I 
think we could hardly find another man so 
well fitted for the place; his long familiarity 
with our business is invaluable in that posi- 
tion. ’’ 

‘*Well,’’ said the president, with a smile, 
‘tvou fellows seem determined that he shall 
have the position, and you’re beginning to 
convince me that he’s the man for it. Let’s 
talk this over a little more thoroughly.’’ 

When Mrs. Handley heard her husband’s 
step on the walk that night, she ran to the 
door to meet him. For an instant the two 
faced each other in silence. Handley was 
breathless with haste and excitement; and his 
wife was so much surprised at the change in 
his appearance that she could find no words 
with which to greet him. He looked ten years 
younger. 

‘*Come out where it is cool!’’ he exclaimed, 
as he fanned himself with his hat and tried to 
speak calmly. ‘‘A most astounding thing has 
happened, Martha. I have been appointed sec- 
retary of the company.”’ 

‘‘Jim! In Mr. Jerrold’s place?’’ exclaimed 
his wife joyfully. ‘‘And you always thought 
they were prejudiced against you. Didn’t I 
tell you that your faithfulness and loyalty 
would be rewarded in time?’”’ 

The man shook his head, with a puz- 
zled look. ‘‘It wasn’t that. Of course those 
things have their weight. 1 couldn’t have 
hoped for advancement without them; but 
something else turned the scale, and I may 
never know what it was. I’ve been called 
to the office many times. We all are, and 
often we know that there are squalls ahead. 
But the instant I stepped inside the door, 
I saw that—well, that the wind had turned 
south—for the first time in twenty-five years, 
Martha. ’’ 

There was a catch in his throat, and he 
paused a moment. ‘‘Not even you can know 
what this means to me. It is a bitter thing 
to put one’s whole self into a business as I 
have done, and then to feel that the business 
doesn’t reciprocate, so to speak. And I can’t 
even guess what brought about this sudden 
change. ’’ 

And yet, at that very instant, his eyes, 
attracted by the flaming mass of color and the 
swaying hammock just beyond it, were fixed 
on the red lilies and Rosemary. 
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CHANDLER 


SIX ${(395 





Chandler Records Are 
Owners’ Records 


Not to our knowledge has a professional motor car 
driver ever made a record with a Chandler Six. 

But all the thousands of owners of Chandler Sixes, 
every day, are making the kind of records that count. 
Records of Satisfactory Service. 

The Chandler Company has never built a racing 
car. Chandler owners do not want racing cars. 

The 55 to 60 miles per hour speed that every 
Chandler car will do is speed much greater than you 
would ever ask for. | 

The Chandler Company has never built a special 


mountain-climbing car with short wheel base and 
low gear ratio. 

The ease with which every Chandler climbs steep 
grades on high gear is satisfying to the Chandler owner. 

The Chandler Company has never supplied any 
Chandler dealer anywhere with a special gear ratio 
for demonstrating purposes. | 

What any Chandler Six does your Chandler Six 
will do. | 

The manufacturer of ove six can make just as big 
claims as the manufacturer of any other six. But 


The Chandler is a Fact-Car, Not a C/aim-Car. 
And These Are Facts, Not Claims. 


There is no other six more flexible in control, more responsive 
to your every demand, than the Chandler. 

There is no other which will pull hard grades on high with 
greater ease. 

There is no other so economical in operation. 

There is no other which embodies in its design and construction 
so many features characteristic of high-grade, high-priced motor cars. 


There is no other of more beautiful body lines or greater riding 
comfort. 

Through four years of conscientious manufacturing effort backed 
up by a previous experience of many years in the building of high- 
priced sixes, the exclusive Chandler Motor has been developed and 
refined to a point approximating perfection. It is a fact-motor, not 
a claim-motor. See it perform. Drive it. Learn how it stands up. 


FIVE ATTRACTIVE CHANDLER TYPES OF BODY 


Seven-Passenger Touring Car, $1395 


Four-Passenger Convertible Coupe, $1995 


Four-Passenger Roadster, $1395 


Seven-Passenger Convertible Sedan, $2095 
Limousine, $2695 


All Prices F. O. B. Cleveland 


Choose The Aact Car For Your Car 


See your Chandler Dealer or write to us today for Catalog and Booklet entitled “See How The Chandler Checks With High Priced Cars” 


ADDRESS DEPT. G 


CHANDLER MOTOR CAR COMPANY 


New York Office: 1790 Broadway 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Cable Address: “Chanmotor” 
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BRUNSWICA, 


HOME BILLIARD TABLES 


Someone Says, 


“Billiards!” 


And Out Comes the 
Brunswick Table 


Folded up in a closet or in any spare 


space the ‘‘Quick Demountable’’ Brunswick | 


Home Table is triumphantly brought forth 
by eager hands and set up in thé center of the room. 
It is only the work of a minute to push back the 
chairs, rack the balls, and fire the shot that starts 
an evening of royal sport. 

Boys! Girls! Carom and Pocket Billiards will fill 
your play-time with rousing fun. All the grown- 
ups who play will chip in and pay—a few cents a 
day soon makes the Brunswick yours for keeps. 

Made of beautiful oak and mahogany. Accurate 
angles, a fast ever-level playing bed and quick- 
acting cushions. 


Balls, Cues, Rack, etc., all included free! 


Get New Catalog FREE 


Read the praise of parents, teachers and clergy- 
men. See these tables in color-photographs and 
get our very low prices. 


All contained in our color-catalog. It’s Free! 
Send the coupon today. 

THE BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER CO., 
Dept. 48J, 623-633 S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 
= 
The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co. 

Dept. 48J, 623-633 S.Wabash Ave., Chicago. 

Send free, postpaid, your color-catalog— 


“Billiards—The Home Magnet” 
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and tell about your home trial offer. 
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‘| York World man named Thomas Stevens, who was 


_| formation there was none. It was known that 


.| tory, but he had watched Vizetelly’s start and 














Are You Sure? 


N the steep down grade or the elbow turn 

is your brake one that you can place ab- 
solute confidence in? An unreliable brake is 
worse than no brake at all. It gets you into 
trouble. There is one way of being sure, sure 
for once andall time. Equip your bicycle with 
the recognized standard brake equipment—the 





DUPLEX COASTER BRAKE 


With this famous brake on your hub you can 
go where you please with absolute knowledge 
that it will control your speed no matter what 
demands you may make on it. Cyclists have 
tried it for years under all conditions and have 
found it never-failing. : 

Its action is powerful, smooth and flexible, 
enabling you to stop instantly or gradually. 
Its large ball bearings and sturdy construction 
make it everlastingly durable. This is the 
brake that has grown up with the bicycle—16 
years of satisfactory service. It is 100% efficient. 
See that the Corbin Duplex is on your wheel. 
Equipped by all bicycle dealers everywhere. 

**Corbin Control Means Safety Assured’’ 

It doubles the comfort and pleasure of riding. 


THE CORBIN SCREW CORPORATION 
The American Hardware Corp., Successor 
212 High Street New Britain, Conn. 
Branches: New York Chicago Philadelphia 
Makers of Corbin-Brown Speedometers 































FINDING STANLEY 


| OW Stanley found Livingstone in Africa is a |- 
H familiar story, but how Vizetelly found Stan- 
| ley in Zanzibar is less well-known although 
| equally interesting. Mr. F. L. Bullard tells the 
story in Famous War Correspondents. 
James Gordon Bennett, owner of the New York 
Herald, commissioned Vizetelly, one of his corre- 
spondents, to go to Zanzibar and find Stanley, who 
then had been away from the outside world for 
| eighteen months on his expedition for the relief of 
| Emin Pasha. The instant he got news of Stanley, 
Vizetelly was to hurry to the interior to meet the 
| explorer and get from him a letter for the New 

York Herald. Above all else, he was to beat a New 


ARCHITECTURAL 





DURABLE 
>. FLOOR * 
VARNISH 


ae gd OT 18 oc vasa ee 
| also looking for Stanley. is ie Ser aan een 0 
| For six months Vizetelly was at Zanzibar. with 
| time hanging heavily on hi8 hands. There -were 


| rumors in plenty about Stanley; of reliable in- 


| Stanley had met Tippoo Tib, but the rest was 
| conjecture. 
| A telegram came from Bennett ordering his rep- 
| resentative to get an American flag for presenta- 
tion to Stanley, but no such flag was to be had in 
| Zanzibar. Vizetelly, however, was equal to the 
| occasion; he borrowed one from a United States 
| warship that happened to be in port, and had a 
| Genoese outlitter make him a half-size copy of the 
| huge banner. The flag was barely ready when defi- 
nite news of the explorer arrived at last. 
| Alas! To meet Stanley it was necessary to travel 
| through German territory that had recently been 
the scene of an insurrection. When permission was 
| refused, Vizetelly cabled the facts to Bennett in 
| Paris. Through his friendship with the German 
| ambassador in the French capital, the publisher 
| arranged matters so that the German consulate at 
| Zanzibar received a cable from Prince Bismarck, 
| ordering that Vizetelly be allowed to pass through 
| the territory. 

The correspondent organized his caravan and 
plunged into the interior, and lo! his rival ap- 
peared one day in his tent. The World man had 
been refused permission to traverse German terri- 


by C. H. Taffs, of New York, 


LOWE BROTHERS 
VARNISHES 4 ENAMELS 


istinguished for beauty 
of finish, enduring wear 
and resistance to hard usage. 


ley’s camp. Mounted upon an ass from Muscat and Ask our Architectural Service Department 


side by side with a German lieutenant riding an for suggestions about your house finish- 
African ox, Vizetelly rode forward with dignity to 4 pro lem: 
“ 


the meeting, while Stevens left the column of his e House, Outside and Inside,” with color 


protector and ran ahead, in order to be ‘‘first.” plates and a booklet on Varnish sent on 
Vizetelly duly presented the flag, and that evening reques t~ 


sent to the Herald the first message that reached 
The Lowe Brothers Company 


the outside world with definite tidings of Emin’s 
490 East Third Street, Dayton, Ohio. 


rescuer. 
The next morning the traveler handed the corre- 
Boston - New York - Jersey Ci 
Chicago - Kansas City Minneapolis 


spondent a long letter for the Herald, which Vize- 
Lowe Brothers, Ltd. Toronto, Canada 


pluckily enough had followed his rival. Vizetelly 
| made him a guest at his mess, although he knew 
| that Stevens meant to beat him if he could. The 
| World correspondent proved to be ready enough 
| to eat Vizetelly’s food, but not to acknowledge 
| the courtesy in his paper. Vizetelly felt justified, 
| therefore, in arranging with the German authori- 
ties to have any messages Stevens might send back 
| stopped at the coast. Bennett, meanwhile, had 
| telegraphed Vizetelly a promise of two thousand 
| pounds sterling if he succeeded in his enterprise. 
Finally the two correspondents reached Stan- 






















telly at once sent off by special runner. Thus it 
reached Bagamoyo; thence it. went by German 
steam launch across to Zanzibar, and from there 
it was cabled to London. A note in the New York 
paper stated that the cost of sending the fourteen 
hundred words was thirty-five hundred dollars. 
Stevens was beaten. 
On returning to Zanzibar, Vizetelly found this 
telegram awaiting him: 
“My congratulations. In accordance with my 
promise two thousand pounds sterling to your 
account with Rothschild to-day.—Bennett.” 
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SEA SNAKES 
M«: persons are familiar with the names 











of the most dreaded and deadly of the 
poisonous land snakes, writes a contributor 
to Country Life, but very few, apparently, have 
any knowledge of the innumerable sea snakes, 


Celebrate “Bicycle Week” 
ape ee by Seeing the 1917 


Nearly all of them differ from the land serpents 
by the laterally flattened and oar-like shape of the 
| tail, and also by the scales of the under surface of 
| the body. When cast ashore accidentally, the ma- 
| jority are quite helpless and soon die, for they are 
| unadapted for getting about on land. Three spe- 
| cies, however, differ from the majority of the sea 

snakes. One of the most common kind is a three- 
foot snake that lives in the waters from the Bay of 
| Bengal to Oceania. This species easily crawls on 
| land, and sometimes makes journeys of a consid- 
erable distance inland. 
| Most of the sea snakes have brilliant colorings. 
| They feed on fish and other marine creatures and 
| are extraordinarily active. In length, they vary 
| from about two feet to as much as ten or twelve 
| feet. Sea snakes, also, differ from land snakes in 
| the shortness of the tongue. In their natural ele- 
ment they thrust only the extreme tip of this organ 
| through two small notches in the closed mouth. 
| They have comparatively small nostrils, placed on 
| the top of the snout, and furnished with a vatve 
that opens to admit air and that closes to exclude 
| water when the reptile is beneath the surface. 





Dayton Bicycle 


| ie good old bicycle season is here again, boys, 
and bicycle dealers everywhere are celebrating 
it by making special displays from April 28 to 
May 5—which they call “Bicycle Week.” 


Join in the celebration! DAYTON dealers are wait- 
ing to show you the fine new DAYTON bicycles 
—bicycles whose name has stood for “America’s 
finest” for nearly twenty-five years. | 


There are seven splendid models in the 1917 
*DAYTON line—each one the best 
that a great organization and long 
experience can produce. Your 
DAYTON will bring you a 
world of fun and be the best 
“pal” you ever had! See 
the 1917 DAYTONS at 
your dealers at once. 
Write to us for the book- 
let below and we'll send 
you his name. 
Here, boys, is a fascinating book 
thet actully tells -_ 50 cafierent 






















Statement of ownership and management as required by 
the Act of Congress of August 24, 1912. 


The Youth’s Companion, published weekly at Boston, 
Massachusetts, for April 1, 1917. 

State of Massachusetts, County of Suffolk. 

Before me, a notary public in and for the state and 

| county aforesaid, personally appeared Edwin Stockin, 
who, having been duly sworn according to law, deposes 

| and says that he is one of the owners of The Youth’s 
Companion and that the following is, to the best of his 
knowledge and belief, a true statement of the owner- 
ship and management of the aforesaid publication for 
the date shown in the above caption, to wit: 

1, That the names and addresses of the publisher, 
editor and managing editor, and business managers 
are: Publisher—Perry Mason Company, Boston, Mass. ; 
Editor and Managing Editor— Charles M. Thompson, 
Cambridge, ass.; Business Managers—Seth Mendell, 
Kendal Green, Mass.; James M’E. Drake, Boston, 

ass.; Charles E. Kelsey, Newton Center, Mass.; 


ways to make money 


with a DAYTON 











M Th 
Edwin Stockin, Watertown, Mass. Eau Write 
2. That the ownersare: Seth Mendell, Kendal Green, to-day, asking £ 
Mass., James M’E. Drake, Boston, Mass., Charles E. Bookhe Ni al 
| Kelsey, Newton Center, Mass., Edwin Stockin, Water- si 
| pen, Bam. oem * M. LS ny son, Gambridee, Mass., 
| John A. Dickson, Evanston, . ver B. Merrill, 
| Summit, N. J., Francis W. Hight, Winchester, Mass. ype 


8. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and 
other security holders owning or holding 1 per cent or 
more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other 
securities are none. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 14th day of 
March, 1917, Joseph W. Vinal, Notary Public. ® 


Tue Davis SEwInG MACHINE COo., Dayton, OHIO 
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NO SOILED HANDS— 
SPOILED CLOTHES— 
RUINED DRESSES 





THE AUTOMOBILES’ DEATH LEAP 


the face of the Teutonic invasion, the condi- 

tion of the roads was such that many motor 
cars had either to be destroyed by their Serbian 
owners or left to fall into the Ifands of the irivaders. 
The former alternative was generally chosen. 

In Ipek, writes Mr. Fortier Jones in the Cen- 
tury Magazine, there were many automobiles, 
motor lorries, limousines and touring cars. They 
were drawn up round the public squares in impos- 
ing rows. Apparently from habit, the chauffeurs 
pottered about them, polishing the plate glass and 
nickel and cleaning the engines. But when evacu- 
ation was announced they drove a little way out 
of the town. Some of them had brought hand 
grenades, and, leaving the engines running, they 
lifted up the hoods, struck the percussion caps of 
the bombs, which they dropped beside the cylin- 
ders, and then ran. Seven or eight seconds later 
the racing motor would be blown to scrap iron. 

Other chauffeurs saturated their cars with petrol 
and set them on fire. Limousines became roaring 
furnaces and then exploded into glorious bonfires. 
But those methods were as nothing compared with 
that which one chauffeur conceived and, by set- 
ting the fashion, brought several others to adopt. 

Three or four kilometres out of Ipek one of the 
roads turns at a right angle and shrinks into a two- 
foot trail cut in the side of a sheer cliff three or 
four hundred feet above a stream. There is no 
fence; the earth ends and space begins. Having 
arrived at this point, to step out of the car, let in 
the clutch and push down the accelerator was less 
dangerous than the grenade, easier, quicker and 
far more exciting than the fire. It was a great 
game. 

There was a long gray car that took the brink 
like a trained hunter, leaping far out over the 
edge. As its power was suddenly released from 
the friction of the road, the engine roared and 
trembled like a live animal during the infinitesimal 
instant that the car hung upright, held by its own 


D me the great retreat of the Serbians in 




















The ink simply cannot burst through be- momentum. Then the motor dragged its nose down- 

cause there are no holes in the wall ward as true as an arrow until it struck the steep 

through which it can get out. slope, down which it went in quick somersaults. 

The tires burst with loud reports that could be 

IT IS SAFETY-SEALED. heard above the crash of the breaking car. Before 
, ou can carry it upsi it rolled into the stream it became a ball of fire. 

ae ~. Suoaed Genear * Ss A ponderous limousine followed and tucked its 


‘ : nose into the slope without a spectacular leap. It 
Not until the cap is removed and the was like a fat old lady falling downstairs. A large 
SAFETY-SEALED button revealed, do French motor lorry ploughed a terrible path down e 
you fully appreciate the advantage of a | the cliff, pretty well giving knock for knock, and 

Parker Self-Filler. finally grinding to splinters the wreckage of the _ ro' ," 7 nie O 
other cars on which it landed at the bottom. Each 

See one—at all dealere—$2.50, $3, (4 and $5. make of car took the leap in an individual manner. 

PARKER PEN CO., 80 Mill St., Janesville, Wis. | Sometimes they flew almost to bits. The tires in- 














N. ¥. RETAIL STORE—Woolworth Building variably blew out with loud reports. 
One famous and inexpensive American car made ’ e e . 
Siente~ne hnclawrots te ediiel the leap. It had up good speed, and its lightness There’s great fun out-doors in taking Brownie 
barrel—n ings, levers or rings where sent it far beyond the brink, where it floated four e e ° ° 
ink can get out to stain clothes or person. hundred feet above the river. It acted almost as pictures and there’s great fun in-doors in developing 
if it wanted to fly. But once started on its down- e e 
ware course, it gyrated with incredible swiftness and printing. 
and, bouncing on the river bank, flew beyond the . ° 
other cars, swam the stream and came to an eternal There’s not only the fun of having the pictures but 


resting place on the farther side. e " P e e 
the little camera and the literature we furnish with it, 


’ | : 6° ; ; ; 
A Kk R r ast (including the magazine Kodakery free for a whole _ 
BA —~ S B eakf [isisaatesaamers aia year) gives a good foundation in photography. 


As awriter in Lloyd’s, of London, says, there 
are very few punishments in the British army 


at the present day. The discipline is strict, but it : 1 $ 
is enforced in a manner that makes obedience Brownie Cameras 1.2 5 and up- 
easy. oi 


Until comparatively recent years, however, mil- 
itary punishments were frequently inhuman. The|} FKASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Rocuester, N. Y. 
cat was the great weapon, and British soldiers 
were stripped to the waist and triced up and cut 
to pieces for offenses that were sometimes trifling. 
The passing of the first Mutiny Act in 1689 author- 
ized the application of the lash. Courts-martial 
had the power of inflicting corporal punishment to 
any extent; and not infrequently those tribunals 
flogged men to within an inch of their lives. If a 
man could not stand the whole of his punishment 
at once, he was carried to hospital and probably 
brought out again, when his wounds were only 
partly healed, to receive the remainder. 

Again and again the question was raised in Par- 
liament. Generals and colonels used to rise in their 
places and solemnly protest that flogging was nec- 
essary to the maintenance of discipline. Time has 
proved them a little in the wrong! Can we imagine 
a cat-o’-nine-tails in the ranks of the democratic 
army of to-day? 

The French were the first to abolish the penalty. 
Discipline in the French ranks, however, has 
always been very rigid. In the days of the French 
Revolution a general who did badly was likely to 
have his head chopped off. Commissioners of the 
Convention were on hand with portable guillotines! 

In the Russian army of old the most formidable 
punishment was running the gantlet. The bayonet 
7 of the prisoner’s musket was held against his 














How We Tell when Roasted 


Peanuts are “Done” 


E roast the peanuts for Beech-Nut 
W Peanut Butter after they have been 2 4 Be 
shelled. And when the roasting man 
sees that they have reached a certain light 
brown color, he says ‘‘Take them out.’’ For ) 
the peanuts are done. He tells it entirely 
by the color. This man has been roasting ; 
peanuts for years. He has his ovens right 
under great big windows in the roof—just 
like a photographer’s studio—which makes 
the light very steady. 
This is one reason for the good ‘‘roasted 
peanut’’ taste of Beech-Nut Peanut Butter. 
Beech-Nut is delicious on bread, crackers 
or toast, but maybe you know some better 
ways besides those. Send usa letter about the ; 
way you like to eat it best. } 
If you have never tasted Beech-Nut Peanut 
Butter ask mother to get a jar—today. 


BEECH-NUT PACKING COMPANY 
CANAJOHARIE, NEW YORK 


Beech-Nut 


Peanut Butter 
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stomach so that he should not walk too quickly, 
and he was then compelled to mareh between two 
gat ne mers lines of the regiment, drawn up to form a long 
Drive a new 1918 Model | ane. Each soldier was armed with a pliant hazel 
Birch Motor Car. Pay for it } wand, with which in turn he struck his wretched 
out of your commissions and | ¢gmrade. Up to the middle of the last century two 


mone les. Special off . Write quick for Bi 
Free Bete ert Tall information. Address. Ratph Birchard, Pree | and three thousand blows were given at a time, 


BIRCH MOTOR CARS, Dept. 426, 81 E. 8t., Chicago. | and under Peter the Great twelve thousand could 


be ordered. If the sentence was that those should 
HAVE YOU THIS BOOK? be dealt “without mercy,” the victim was, of 
course, flogged to death. Needless to say, that 
The Word of the Truth appalling punishment has long disappeared, and 
the Russian army is now disciplined on much the 
A syetamatic arrangement of the Holy Gospel, the || same plan as the British army. 
Wo of God, by which you are able to grasp at once 
the whole Divine Idea, the Will of God, the Way of ° ° 
Life, in its original simplicity. 
Sent postpaid for One Dollar. 





























The Truth Publishing Foundation, Eufaula, Ala. VALUABLE CRITICISM A SUCCESSFUL COUGH REMEDY |S TAMP S i2rctstiid 00. Se hee: 
Tm author of Children of the Dead End,,| 10 CTS. BUYS THE NEW TRIAL SIZE BOX 
Mr. Patrick MacGill, who is now serving at | Regular Sizes 25c, 50c, $1. At Druggists. 
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the front, received a striking reminder that | b 
“a prophet is not without honor save in his own BROWN S BRONCHIAL TROCHES 
country” when he took advantage of a week’s| JOHN I. BROWN & SON, Boston, Mass. 


Pareenngs ae vu. s quenpe » on \ .] | leave to visit his native village in the west of Ire- 
2 SAMPLE COLLAR. of cu New Sule“Copley.”| | ‘@n¢. MAKE YOUR BIKE 


Seat al REVERSIBLE COLLAR €8., Dept, N, Boston, Macs.| | The villagers, with all of whom he had been | 
wit bate 5 - acquainted from boyhood, now looked at him A MOTORCYCLE 
at a small cost by using our Attach- 


BIG MONEY f or BOYS askance. He had written a bad book, he was.told, t 
i a atfit. FITS ANY BICYCLE. Eas- 
O20 to O85 a week caslly made grow- and it followed, therefore, that he must be a bad n eo an ae saat 


i hrooms at home, all year, spare | MAN. Write today for bar- 
time in cellars, sheds, barns, boxes, etc. “Then you don’t like my book?” Mr. MacGill | gain list an ee book 

Markets waiting. Free Illustrated In- asked one of them } escribing the SHAW Bieyele Motor At- 
struction “ tachment. Motorcycles, all makes, new 


HIRAM BARTON, 327 W.488t.,.NewYork| ‘Like it?’ was the indignant reply, according to and second-hand, $36 and up. 
SHAW MANUFACTURING CO. 


o -, | 
Sta PREE—75 all different for names two collectors. the Tatler. “I wouldn’t read it for a hundred 
mps Postage 2c, Lists Free. Toledo Stamp Co., Tol: 4. 203, ie, alee 

























and used over and over. Try the 
“Kant ’’ Inner Liner now, 
and get a few hundred miles more 
out of your old tires. It will pay. 
Sold by dealers and by mail. 
Send for circular and prices. 


FORD & LYON, Fitchburg, Mass. ' 








edo,0. | pounds, money down!” 
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Hit the Trail 
Now is the time to actually live 
those dreams you’ve dreamed all |] 
winter 
—to get that bicycle which is |]| 
going to take you back and forth || 
from camp—off to the fishing pond, 
to the swimming hole, to the ball 
game, or on glorious rides along the 
open road. 
Of all your outfit for summer 
sports, first and foremost comes the 





Bicycle 


It is a speedy, sturdy bicycle, 
wonderfully well made. It is the 
bicycle your father will recommend, 
for he probably rode a Columbia 
when he was young. 

There is a new model to meet every 
need—a model at a price to fit every 
pocketbook. 

The handsome Motobike has all the 
advantages of motorcycle equipment— 
long handlebars, roomy saddle, storage 
tank, stand, electric lighting outfit and 
other features. 

Ideally “adapted for earning a little 
spending money during the summer is the 
Service Model—while, with its carrier 
removed, it is an excellent all-around 
bicycle. 

You should see the many models at 
the bicycle store. And read all about 
them in the big 1917 catalog—wri¢e for it. 


Westfield Manufacturing Company 
Dept. 48 Westfield, Massachusetts 





























Grape-Nuts 


contains the rich 
supplies of 
phosphate of 
potash grown 
in wheat and 
barley. 

Its mission is 
therefore clear 
and plain—it 
supplies what 
ordinary food 
lacks. 

And it does its 
work in a 
sturdy, 
straightforward, 
dependable 
‘way, as tens 

of thousands 
of its users 

can testify. 


“There’s a Reason”’ 








A High School ee 





] Learn in your 

m Two Years ows tome. ‘tere 

is a thorough, com- 

pate.-as os simplified high school course that you can 

inish in two years. Meets all college entrance re- 

quiremer ath a repared by leading members of the 
faculties of universities and academies. 


Write for booklet. Send your name and address for our book- 
let and full particulars. No obligations. Write to- day—now. 


American School of Correspondence, Dept. P-2414, Chicago, U.S. A. 













Clear Your Throat 


ZYMOLE 


TROKEYS 


Quick Relief for Husky, Hoarse, Tickling Throats. 
25c at all Drug Stores. Sample for two-cent stamp. 


Frederick Stearns & Company, Detroit, U.S. A. 


siness Over 60 ¥: 














THE Y ora. COMPANION is an illus- 


paper for all the family. 

.00 a year, in advance, 

epaid to any address in the 

United States, “280 and $8.00 to foreign 

countries. Entered at “= ‘ost Office, Boston, 

ass., a8 second-class matter. 

ax oy Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
the 

iuner yw Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for ond ewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 

Payment for The Companion when sent by 
mail, should be by Post Money Order or 
Express Money Order. When Deither of these can 
be procured, send the money ina Registered Letter. 

Sliver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 

t is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 

Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your paper 
which shows when the subscription expires, wil u 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post Office to which 
your paper issent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 


| Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 
Commonwealth Ave. and St. Paul St., Boston, Mass. 








PERNICIOUS ANAEMIA 


HIS is a chronic form of anemia, char 
acterized by a great reduction in the 
number of the red blood cells and also 
by changes in their character. It gen- 

erally has a fatal termination. Some 
cases progress rapidly and end quickly 
in death; others go on for years, with intermis- 
sions and relapses, but still progressing slowly to 
the same end; a few end in recovery. 

Many patients in the early stages of the disease 
feel well, and refuse to consult a doctor. The family 
may notice an increasing irritability and weak- 
ness, and the patient, although fat, is pallid and 
looks ill. He may insist upon attending to his 
work, but if that involves much physical effort he 
soon finds that he cannot do so, 

An examination of the blood made between the 
severe attacks may quite fail to establish the diag- 
nosis, so that the condition may for some time be 
mistaken for Bright’s disease or a valvular heart 
trouble. A very characteristic thing about the 
affection is its tendency to improve and then re- 
lapse. These relapses are limited to three in most 
cases. 

Although medical science can do little to pre- 
serve life in pernicious anzmia, still it can do 
something for the sufferers. ‘The main thing is to 
restrain the energy that impels them to unwise 
effort. They should not be sent away from home 
with a promise that “‘change of air’ is going to do 
them any good, nor should they be permitted to 
dissipate their energies, either at work or at play. 
The state of the teeth and of the intestinal system 
should be carefully seen to, for it is possible that 
the disease may be caused, or aggravated, by 
autointoxication from one of those sources. 

In the treatment physicians often resort to trans- 
fusion of blood, but that seldom brings more than 
a@ temporary improvement. In some cases they 
give arsenic apparently with good effect, but the 
remedy that seems to offer the greatest promise is 
radium injected into the veins. That, however, has 
been used in so few cases that it is impossible to 
say whether or not it is really curative. 
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MARTHA HALE’S MAKE-UP WEEK 
Ul UT, Ellen, the climax of that wonderful 


sermon came when the minister said, 
‘Some of you have friends who are no 
longer friendly. They love you still, but 
they haven’t the courage to tell you so. 
They are waiting for you to take the 
first steps toward making up. I hereby appoint 
next week as make-up week. May it be filled with 
the richest experiences of your lives.’ 

‘“‘When I heard those words, Ellen, I forgot I 
was in a great city church, and was back here in 
Hillsboro living next door to Nettie Clarke that I 
hadn’t spoken to for ten years.” 

“Why, Martha,” remonstrated Mrs. Hale’s 
cousin, who was spending the day with her, “you 
have always spoken to Nettie Clarke.” 

“Yes,” admitted Martha Hale, “‘but not in spirit. 
Discussing the weather and asking where the next 
Ladies’ Aid meeting is to be don’t require much 
grace. Well, Ellen, during the closing hymn my 
heart chanted, ‘Nettie loves me still! Nettie loves 
me still!’ Our quarrel seemed so foolish, and I was 
so glad that in twenty-four hours I should be back 
in Hillsboro keeping make-up week. 

“When I stepped off the train the next day there 
stood Nettie on the corner talking with Agnes 
Noyes. I was sure I heard her speak my name, and 
she laughed in a way that I didn’t quite like. Then 
when she saw me, and deliberately crossed the 
street to walk on the opposite side, I felt some- 
thing freeze inside me, It was much easier to for- 
give Nettie when we were fifty miles apart than it 
was when I met her face to face. 

“TI just couldn’t go over to Nettie’s that night, I 
was so tired and troubled, and the next day I— 
wouldn’t go. I felt my heart grow harder and harder 
every hour, and I wished, oh, how I wished, that 
the minister had told us how to make up! 

“Thursday afternoon I was resting out on the 
piazza when little Doris Blake rolled her hoop up 
the walk and called joyously, ‘O Mrs. Hale, Mabel 
and I ain’t mad any longer. We splained it all out, 
and we love each other now!’ 

“*Explained it all out!’ I repeated wonderingly 











| as Doris skipped down to Mabel’s house. Was it 


possible there was something that Nettie didn’t 


| quite understand? Before I had time to change 


my mind I wrote a letter to Nettie, telling her 
everything I knew about our trouble. Then I ran 
over and slipped it behind her key blind, where 
she would find it when she came back from the 
village. Half an hour later Nettie was standing in 
my kitchen doorway. There was something that 
she hadn’t understood. 

“At the next Ladies’ Aid meeting Nettie and I 
sat side by side on my parlor sofa and ‘explained 
it all out’ to our astonished friends. And we all 
agreed we would have a make-up week in Hills- 
boro as well as a clean-up week, for it is as impor- 
tant to keep our hearts clean as our back yards. 
You can’t imagine, Ellen, what a change it has 
made here. It was one of the proudest moments of 
my life last Sunday when our minister referred to 
Hillsboro as the ‘village of neighborly love.’ ” 


On July 30th, 1747, 
Lord Chesterfield 


wrote to his son: 


O you take care to keep 

your teeth very clean by 
washing them constantly every 
morning, and after every meal? 
This is very necessary to pre- 
| serve your teeth a great while, 
| and to save you a great deal 
| of pain.” 


Lord Chesterfield’s advice 
holds good today —and with 
this great advantage—you have 
Colgate’s Ribbon Dental Cream 
to help you—as good to the 
taste as it is good for the teeth. 





Sold everywhere—or a trial 
tube sent for 4c. in stamps. 


COLGATE & COMPANY 
Dept. 25, 199 Fulton St., New York 


a dentifrice, but not 
a drug. 











‘2s 
NO MORE 
GRAY HAIR! 


The free trial bottle.of MARY 
T. GOLDMAN’S HAIR COLOR 
RESTORER proves how quickly 
gray hair disappears when this 
scientific restorer is used. Simply ap- 
plied with special comb; leaves hair 
elean, fluffy and natural; does not in- 
terfere with washing. Then buy a full 
sized bottle from your druggist. But 
sure that the bot- 

tle you buy isthe real 
MaryT. Goldman’s. 

Send for trial bot- 
tle today and say 
whether your hair is 
naturally black, dark 
brown, medium 
brown or light 
brown. If possible 
send a lock in your 







































ed TO weasel tn cach town ride and 
it “ie Coste You "Nothing to jesra learn what we off 


you and how Zvee can do 
= pak} | Bary a beyee, ire or gundien Write today. 
MEAD CYCLE CO., DEPT. R-50, CHICAGO 























A linen store for one hundred years 





See the New Spring Styles 


Ideal for home wear, Bos- 
ton Maid Dresses are man- 
ufactured to new high 
standards of quality and 
workmanship, assuring 
wonderful attractiveness— 
beauty and service above 
the $1.5 


59 


In gingham, plain cham- 
bray and percale. Sent on 
receipt of price. 


“THE LINEN Book” 
sent free on request. 


T. D. Whitney Company 


Everything in Linens 


Temple Place and West Street 








Style 1406 
Dainty morning 
dress in blue, brown 








Boston, Mass. and lavender. 








Hardy Everblooming c 
US) OS atc a 


All Sure to Bloom and Bloom All Summer 








The 10 collections, including the 6 Roses, 72 Plants, for $2.00, 


Any Five Collections For $1.00 
aS” We guarentee _— ond safe arrival “QE 
a 00 few Rig te a ‘ FREE 
McGregor B Bros. 1 Box 687 ‘Springfield, oO. 














“ BET-U-CAN’T ” 
The Prince : Seaton the  pitcent Thing Yet. 


it out—Send 
ASBURY NOVELTY MFG. CO., Box 442, Asbury Park, N. J. 


STAMPS. ne including Mexico War, 


roval Sheets 6 di cB ig List ‘Sees ne 
iscoun i 
y Stamps. HUSS: ; de ay 


CO., Dept. 20, ts Louis, Mo. 








BOYS! 


Something New for 
Your Bicycle 


Up 


WW 
7 oS 


Y 











Electric Bicycle Lamp 


New Style 

This two-cell Bicycle Lamp has a inane 
silver-plated reflector and handmade tungsten 
bulb. The battery case, which is of a new de- 
sign, is finished in rich black enamel, and 
clamps to the crossbar of bicycle. The switch 
is on the battery case, within easy reach. The 
Lamp operates on two common dry batteries. 
These are not included in our Offer, but may 
be purchased at local store to save transporta- 
tion charges. 


OUR OFFER Send = one new subscrip- 


* tion (not your own) for 
The Youth’s Companion, with 60 cents extra, 
and we will sen Fey this gy — 


Lamp, postpaid. Sold for $2.00. See note belo 


New Bicycle 
Horn 42°“ 


Every man or boy who 
rides a bicycle will want 
one of these new Bicycle 
Horns. The slightest touch 
of the plunger produces the 
well-known automobile 
warning note, which com- 
mands instant attention 
and gives ample notice of 
the rider's approach. The 
Horn is finely finished with black enamel, 
measures 3 x3 inches, and may be attached to 
any part of the bicycle tubing. Good for motor 
cycles, too. 


OUR OFFER. Sends onc new subscrip- 


not your own) for 
The Youth’s Cutigatian. --§ 15 cents extra, 
and we will send you this fine Bicycle Horn, 
postpaid. Sold for $1.50. 
NOTE.—These Premiums are offered only to 
our present subscribers to pay them for intro- 


ducing the paper into homes where it has not 
been taken the past year. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION 
Commonwealth Avenue and St. Paul Street 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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Every Day’s a 
Circus Day 


for the boy who rides a 1917 
Electrically Equipped 


Pndian 
Bicycle 


Ridden wherever wheels are popular— 
and that’s everywhere this season—by 
boys who believe in getting for their 
money the most dependable construc- 
tion, highest quality materials, greatest 
strength, finest appearance, and month- 
in-and-month-out service without the 
least bit of trouble. And those things 
hold good in every one of the eleven 
models of the 1917 Indian Bicycle line, 


for the Indian nameplate’s on ‘em all! 


Indian Motocycle effect throughout— 
Tank Battery Holder; Front Fork with 
Quadruple Crown and Braced Members; 
Indian Crank Hanger; motocycle type 
Handlebars; big, comfortable Troxel 
Saddle; Coaster Brake; strong Rear 
Wheel Stand; Mud Guards; large Elec- 
tric Light with powerful Reflector, so 
necessary in those states where the law 
requires that bicycles be lighted—the 
finest and most completely equipped 
Bicycle a boy ever owned. 


Built and backed by the makers of the 
Indian Big Twin Powerplus and Light 
Twin Motocycles and Indian Side Car. 


Send for illustrated 1917 Indian 
Bicycle Catalog 
HENDEE MANUFACTURING CO. 
828 State St. Springfield, Mass. 
Largest Motorcycle Manufacturers in the World 





























Don’t Inflict a Truss 
~ Upon Your Child 


ROWING children need a Zreat amount 
of care and attention. Especially is this true 
when the child is unfortunate enough to be 

ruptured. But the parent who harnesses a ru; 

child with a truss is inflicting an injustice. 

Trusses seldom fit well. Spring trusses are dangerous. 

No truss can be comfortably worn in bed. Most 

trusses are conspicuous. Few of them are uninj 

by water. 

The Brooks Rupture Appliance has none of the 

drawbacks of atruss. It is especially adapted for 

wear by children because it is made to the individual 

measure of the wearer. It rests flat and smooth, and 

its soft cushion adheres to the flesh, making slippind 

impossible. This cushion is always cool and com- 
ortable, owing to a constant circulation of air. 


SENT ON TRIAL 

To convince you of the great comfort and relief 
which your child will obtain from the Brooks Rup- 
ture Appliance, we shall be glad to send you one 
on trial. you are not entirely satisfied, we 
will cheerfully refund your money. You may deal 
with us with the knowl that you are receiving 
the care and attention of a sanitarium. e are not 
a factory. 

The Brooks Rupture Appliance has the endorse- 
ment of the country’s leading physicians. Thousands 
of happy wearers daily sing its praises. 

Do not permit your child to suffer any longer. You 
owe it to the child and to yourself to learn more about 

Appliance without delay. 
Use It Now. 


Use the Coupon. 


(AR mm ee eer rm mm eI Sm re Sn res cm 
BROOKS APPLIANCE COMPANY 
470 State Street Marshall, Mich., U. S. A. 


1 should like to receive, in a plain wrapper and without 
giligating myself in any way, fall details concerning the 
Brooks Rupture Appliance. 





Name 





Address .... 
City ._.. 





-- State...... ed 














NATURE & SCIENCE | 


CS 


IRDS AND THE CLOCK.—When the clocks | 


were set ahead an hour in Paris last June, in 
accordance with the new daylight-saving regula- 
tions of the French government, the change had 
no effect upon the habits of the birds of at least 
one part of the city. The author of a communica- 
tion to the Société de Biologie reports that for two 
years she had been accustomed to walk through 
the Luxembourg Gardens every morning at eight 
o’clock and to give bread crumbs to the birds, who 
knew her well and who gathered every day to wait 
for her. On June 15 she walked through the gar- 
dens at eight o’clock, as usual; but as the clocks 
had just been set forward an hour she was really 
sixty minutes ahead of time. Nevertheless, the 


birds were there waiting for her, apparently al- | 


ready familiar with the change. The incident seems 
to show that city. birds, at least, depend for their 
knowledge of time more upon the life and move- 
ment in the streets than upon the height of the sun. 


NEW FIRE PERIL.—The careless use of elec- 

trie irons, toasters, pads and other electrical 
contrivances causes so many fires every year that 
the National Board of Fire Underwriters has issued 
a warning to the public. There is no danger from 
any of the utensils so long as they are used with 
eare and according to directions; but some own- 
ers do not realize how unsafe it is to leave them in 
circuit when they are not in use. In such cases 


| they become overheated, and are likely to seg fire 


to anything combustible with which they come 
iuto contact. Most of the fires that start from such 
causes are small, but the aggregate loss is large, 
and occasionally the fires are serious. In Boston 
recently a house was damaged to the extent of 
$350,000 by a fire that was traced to an electric 
plate warmer in the butler’s pantry. Fires of that 
class are a special peril to life, since they usually 
occur in dwellings and often break out at night. 
The commonest cause of fires of that kind is leav- 
ing an electric flatiron on the ironing board with 
the current turned on. In such a ease the fire may 
not break out. for some hours. Most of the fires 
are entirely preventable. They can be charged to 
nothing except carelessness on the part of the 
person who was using the electric implement. 
Many of the manufacturers of such articles have 
provided safety appliances for them, among which 
are some that are fairly effective; but there is only 
one thing that will really insure safety. That is to 
shut off the current the moment you actually cease 
to use the electrical tool, whatever it may be. 


TRANGE NESTLINGS.—From the zodlogical 

point of view, says Mr. William Beebe in the 
Zoblogical Society Bulletin, the most interesting 
bird living on the earth to-day is probably the 
hoactzin, in spite of the fact that its flight is like 
that of an overfed hen, 
its voice as harsh as 
that of the peacock and 
its odor like that of 
putrid flesh. The hoac- 
tzin has defied time and 
space, and in voice, ac- 
tions, arms, fingers and 
habits recalls the rela- 
tionship between birds 
and reptiles that ex- 
isted in long-past ages. 
It lives in bands in the 
tropical forests of South 


borders 
a * 


YOUNG HOACTZIN the lower 


is born with well-developed claws, and soon after 
it is hatched begins to craw! about by hooking its 
claws to twigs and branches and using its wings 
like feet. The young hoactzin, however, sheds its 
claws within a few days. The photograph of a nest- 
ling hoactzin is taken from the Zodélogical Society 
Bulletin. a 
| gp OUT HOLLAND.—Holland has 
called electricity to its aid in its never-ending 
fight against the encroachments of the sea. In 
January, 1916, tremendous storms from the west 
drove the North Sea into the narrow bottle neck 
of the Zuider Zee. Because of a simultaneous 


windstorm from the north, the pressure became | 
so great that the dikes gave way and the Water- | 


land region of Holland was flooded. Only the 
elaborate system of inland dikes and drainage 
canals and a hastily built cofferdam kept the flood 
from the larger cities. As it was, the flooded area 
reached almost to Amsterdam. According to the 
Edison Monthly, three and one half billion gallons 
of water covered the land. The existing pumping 
stations had a capacity of twenty-eight thousand 
cubic feet a minute—one quarter, perhaps, of what 
was needed. In the emergency the Duteh decided 
to use electrically driven centrifugal pumps sta- 
tioned at many points throughout the flooded area. 
The floods occurred on January 14. By Mareh 31 
the pumps had been built, the motors delivered 
and installed, the cross-country electric cable had 
been stretched from Amsterdam and the work of 
drainage had begun. By the end of April all the 
polders had been drained, and in another month 
the lower iakes were emptied. Thus modern pumps 
and electric motors did all the work in four and 
one half months, whereas it took a year and a half 
to clear the land of the flood of 1825, which covered 
a smaller area. 


ELOW THE MOUNTAINS.—Researches of | = 


the United States Coast and Geodetic Survey, 
carried on in recent years, prove beyond doubt 
that mountains are not held up by the rigidity or 
strength of the earth’s materials, but by the fact 
that the materials under them (in the outer por- 
tion of the earth) are lighter than normal. The 
higher the mountain or the plateau, the lighter is 
the material under it. The principle is exactly the 


same as that which makes an iceberg float. The | = of arsenic. 


portion of the iceberg that is above water is held 
up by the large mass of ice—which has a density 


lower than that of water—in the submerged por- | = 


tion of the berg. So, in the case of the mountain, 
the portion above the general level is held up by 
the lighter material under the mountain, which 
extends down to a depth of about sixty miles. 


Although the mountain is held up or floated by a 


lighter material under it, the bottom of the ocean 


is depressed because the material under it to a 


depth of about sixty miles below sea level is heavier 





| 


than normal. What may be considered as the nor- 


mal condition is that which obtains in the large 
river valleys and under the coastal plains. 











GIANT 


Here, boys, is the strongest, finest-built 
Bicycle Tire ever made—the Goodrich 
GIANT Safety Tread, made in the World’s 
It has no rival! 


See the massive three-bar 
tread. design (“C”). No other 
bicycle tire can support you 
so safely on slippery streets, 
muddy roads, or on quick 
turns. This Safety Tread de- 


Largest Rubber Factory. 


The GIANT—and only the 
GIANT — has two plies of 
specially-woven motorcycle 
fabric, with pure rubber forced 
through the loose meshes un- 
til it becomes one solid and 
inseparable unit, as you can 
see (“B”). 

The GIANT—and only the 
GIANT —has such a thick 
tread (“A”) of black, sinewy 
rubber—the same kind used 
in the big Goodrich Automo- 
bile Tires. 


sign has 


class.” 


Ride the Goodrich 


on millions of Goodrich Auto- 
mobile Tires. 

Ask your dealer about the 
GIANT and the other Bicycle 
Tires in the complete Good- 
rich line, 
A price, a tread, and 
a style to suit everyone. 


The B. F. Goodrich Company, Akron, Ohio 


Branches and Dealers Everywhere 


GOODRICH 


BICYCLE TIRES 





been made famous 









“each a leader in its 
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America, frequents the | = 
of streams, |& 


feeds upon leaves and | © 





Just a few of the 100 


or more 


fruits, and rarely quits | 
trees and | 
bushes. Unlike all other living birds, the hoaetzin | 
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Let Us Hope This 
Won't Reach The Poison 


106 children were reported poisoned 
in the last three years by arsenical fly 
destroyers. And this is but a fraction 
of the actual number. Arsenical fly 
poisoning and cholera infantum symp- 
toms are almost exactly the same. Diag- 
nosis‘is difficult. And first aid in arsenic 
poisoning must be quick. 

Don’t subject your children to this 
danger. Use the non-poisonous fly 
catcher 





safe, sure and efficient, which catches 
the fly and embalms its body and the 
deadly germs it carries in a coat of dis- 
infecting varnish. 


GOVERNMENT ISSUES 
WARNING 


Earnest A. Sweet, Passed Assistant Sur- 
geon in the United States Public Health 
Service, makes the following statement in 
Supplement No. 29 to the Public Health 
Report: “Of other fly poisons mentioned, 
mention should be made, merely for a pur- 
pose of condemnation, of those com 
Fatal cases of poisoning of chil- 
dren through the use of such compounds 
are far too frequent, and owing to the re- 
semblance of arsenical poisoning to summer 
diarrhea and cholera infantum, it is believed 
that the cases reported do not, by any means, 
comprise the total. Arsenical fly-destroying 
devices must be rated as extremely danger- 
ous and should never be used, even if other 
measures are not at hand.” 
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D&M 


Boosters 


When such men 
as these use 
D&M Bats, 
Mitts, Gloves, 
etc., all the sea- 
son, and then 
write such stun- 
ning letters in- 
dorsing them, 
there can be no 
doubt about the 
quality of D&M 
goods. 

BOYS, if you 
would playa 
winning game, 
and would get 
the greatest pos- 
sible enjoyment, 
follow the exam- 
ple of the Big 
Leaguersanduse ~ &» 
’ the D&M. 


®, Highest quality 
‘ goods at lowest 
possible price. 
It’s time now to 
look over the line 
at your dealer’s, 
and send to us if 
the dealer hasn’t 
what you want. 


> 
Shore 


23 


Thomas 





Hooper Janvrin 
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. Johnston 


O’Mara 


Pfeffer Send a postal any- 


way TO-DAY for 
Catalogue and Of- 
ficial Rule Books 
on Baseball and 
Tennis FREE. 


Hoblitzell 





Rucker 
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‘“CREAM OF WHEAT IS READY.”’ 


Painted by James Montgomery Flagg for Cream of Wheat Co. Copyright 1908 by Cream of Wheat Co. 
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A Doll’s Romper 


+ order to have 
every one appre- 
ciate the real 
beauty and worth 
of ‘‘Serpentine’’ 
Crepe we are offer- 
ing to send a 
sample piece, large 
enough to make a 
very pretty romper 
for a 15-inch doll, 
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CONCERNING THE LEFT- HANDED 


S it wise to teach children to use the right | 

hand for doing all the things they do with | 

one hand? Some persons say that it warps 
the body and mind of a child who starts life 
evenly balanced. They call attention to the 
fact that our nervous system is so constructed 
that the mind and the will, and the organs | 
that respond to them, are complementary to | 
each other—that is, that the purpose conceived | 
on one side of the brain is executed by the 
with pattern, but- opposite side of the body; and hence, if we | 
tons and full in- continually use the right hand for doing our | 
structions for making, postpaid, for onl daily work, we employ only the left side of 
10c. Write us if you prefer blue, bese the brain, wear it out before its time, and, 


Brains, hands, eyes, 
knives, needles, shears, 
wheels, bobbins— 
these, working with 
unbelievable speed and 
precision, make your 
Clothcraft suit. 

























hi : : mae cause the right side of the brain to atrophy. 
or white, and mention this publication. But Dr. Delaunay, the French biologist, 
q PACIFIC MILLS _ }}dectares tuat the habit of moving to the right Every operation 
La _M n passing others, the preference for using 
a J right wall of a room when we have to feel our studied and perfected 
way through it in the dark, and the tendency . 
le }} | to deviate to the right when we try to walk a and stan dardized—u n- 
straight line blindfolded, are not acquired by rr. 
D OPED instruction, but are responsive to an instinct - CLOTHCRAFT til Its 70 wonder that, 
that begins to show itself in a normal child Clothes $12 to $25 throu g h scientific 
in its third year; that insane persons reverse . e 
WITH COFFEE those movements, showing a preference for the pone ny cn dee tal ] orin g, C ] Oo th Cc raft 
. left side, so that physicians always welcome, “6130” Gray. $16.50 
‘ as a sign of approaching normality, any in- | “4130” Blue, $20.00 Clothes (ready-to-wear) 
creased tendency to favor the right side. He | 3130” Gray, $20.00 yield the utmost in fit 
carries his theory so far as to suggest that the | _ be Oe i , 
current of human migration for settling the Cleveland looks and wear that 
earth, which has been steadily westward, may by . d 
be due to the fact that, if we face the sun in can De given men an 
the fullness of the day, the west is toward our ™ 
D° YOU ever fee! like this ?—fagged | right young men at moder 
out, dizzy, bilious, dopey. These In 1910 the German army contained, by ac- ate prices. 
are the usual coffee effects, and if you are tual count, less than four per cent of left-handed 


a coffee drinker it’s ten to one that coffee soldiers. That confirms, in a measure, Lom- 
is using you up. Why not find out? Stop §{| proso’s observation that the normal proportion 


coffee for a while and try Old Grist Mill— ff) o¢ jeft-handed men in society at large i é I . C] O’ | y ICRAI y I ’ S ] ‘ORE 
- - y at large is four 
the only coffee used now in thousands of per cent. The percent of left-handedness HE 


homes. In color, aroma and flavor it 





’ d children is higher than 
equals any coffee you ever used. It won’t ne ener on . oor N Y C YT J C ) W N 
make you feel like a dope fiend, but like among men, under corresponding conditions. I R T 
a live, vigorous, fit-for-anything man. In the arrangement of the buttons and button- 








If your grocer hasn’t Old Grist Milt, send holes on their garments, women reverse the 
his name and yours and we will send sample order followed by the other sex. Most women, 
free. ‘ acl directions carefully. Boil 5 if asked to draw a circle, swing the pencil to 
— pyre pew the left. Their picture making commonly shows 
S . own, Mass. the same leaning. Delaunay is very severe 


on the left-handed practice; he advises the 
housewife, in choosing a cook, to give the 
ATIN LOSS applicant a plate to clean or a sauce to pre- 
2 ° ° pare and watch the direction in which she 
f Liquid Stove Polish ’ moves her hands, and to reject one who works 
The wonderful polish that requires no from right to left, since she is likely to prove 
mixing, makes - mess, eens burn | ess capable than one who has the opposite 
nor explode, and imparts athin, hard, {| habit. 

brilliant lustre that lasts. Does not Although no one has ever advocated training 
fill up the pores of the children to use the left hand exclusively, there 
iron and impair the cook- is a widespread sentiment in favor of teaching 
ing qualities of your stove. them to use both hands with equal facility. 
In Germany the movement has been pushed 
Screw-Top Cans | with greater vigor than elsewhere. Its advo- 
15 Cents cates assert that it has an important bearing 
Don’t black your stove in on the matter of speech; that the language 
the .~ — —_ another centre which, in an exclusively right-handed 
i, ae oe Gee person, is on the left side of the brain, ought 
stove polish. not to be his sole dependence for the expres- | 
SATIN GLOSS POLISH CO. sion of his thoughts, when, by cultivating both 
PORTLAND, ME. hands, it is possible to give him two language 

; centres, one on each side. 
BOY SqnLIKETOHUNT? Learn | By way of proof that it is possible to rein- | 


mals, Toes Colleetion ee | | vigorate the right centre even after it has been 
ETRE, od bred dalapag ede Ae 
Seer Der | 002 vs eaunet wound, eahemmuean ts wh 

for SPECIAL OFFER to first 200 read- by a gunshot wound, and replaced it with 
ee ar tee DO IT NOW. Be the | an artificial one. Seventeen years later he was 


KNOW HOW. ; ; 
Mounting a awk = Mighty Ireresting! (Eatablished 1905.) | | stricken with paralysis, perhaps through the 


AINE overstrain put upon his right hand and the 
TAXIDERMY, Box 200, WATERVILLE, MAINE left side of his brain. The stroke robbed him 


END us your} | °f the use of all his muscles on the right side 
Old Carpets S » old carpets of his body, and of his power of speech. The 
by freig: €}| only way he could communicate with his at- 
At 

made into oo will tendants was by scribbling with a pencil fas- 
NeW RUGS! ieee re ent wine eens ne di | appeal seein 
e rugs. to your ju ent and intelli- 

Our price is fair. || he began to form his letters with some preci- ~~ " y J 


No charge made || sion. Corresponding with his improvement jn gence, madam. It asks your decision — 
' for clearing. . Sos p - 
SALEM carrer || the employment of his left hand, the right side after trial—on the merits of the case. 
CLEANING CO., || of his brain steadily developed until his power 
Salem, Mass. |) of speech came back’ td him, and he was able| It is specially blended and milled by our own 
Booklet FREE. || to converse once more, not only in his mother | process from the first selection of the best wheat 


$0 High-Grade Flower- tongue, but also in Russian and French, with grown, and no other flour can compare with 
BIILBS ue a ae Hise jane Ar which he had been familiar before his affliction. | « Daniel Webster” in bread value and nourishing 





































































power. For this reason it is well worth the few Klas aie = 


cents extra that it costs. 


other Mine. othe agus, Ambidexterity was one of the hobbies cher- 
Old Homestead Nursery Co., edhe Pond, Me. | ished by the late Charles Reade. Dr. Alexander 
Mott of New York and Dr. Pancoast of Phila- 
delphia could use either hand with ease. So! Every cook and housewife who has used it admits 


COMPANION could Leonardo da Vinci and Michelangelo; | that it is “BETTER THAN THE BEST.” Order 


‘“ Holbein used his left by preference; Menzel | , bag to-day and prove its Bread Economy. 
Name-On” Knives | | made his oil paintings with his right hand, 


but his drawings and aquarelles with his left. ‘ 
The blad ade of the f: Cc. . fe a s 6“ M 99 ak Oth 
varied the fnest gualty that money, | | Julius Cesar and the historian Tacitus are|Insist Upon “Daniel Webster Flour’ —Take No Other 
ay and scientific spetneds con prodace, said to have been left-handed, as well as the ROLLER MILL COMPANY, NEW ULM, MINNESOTA 
1Stin, in, ; EAGLE 

Knives is that your name and address will philosopher Schopenhauer, the late Queen . 7 
be placed “it a of owners handle— § | Victoria, and former Speaker Cannon. 
permanent evidence of ownership. As to the lower animals, skilled observers 

Me IST, Seerpepe ecegrenie. | aiken? Seaar,salaals uated deren || = SPRING INTRODUCTORY OFFER 


3% inches long, two 














blades, is given to Companion subscribers use the two sides of their bodies indifferently. Write to-day for our special introductory offer of the New Companion 
only for one new solicited yearly subscrip- Bardeleben, however, says that when we Sewing Machine. This high-grade machine is built for a lifetime of 
ja hy -_ one 2 patrons free any- ascend the scale to the monkey type, we find service, equipped with latest improvements - a sold to 
When ordering, both write and print the the gibbon and the orang-utan right-handed, Companion — at a very low A sen ~ e sg ree _—_ 
name and address to be insert reed. Allo low and the gorilla and the chimpanzee left - nearest freight station (in U.S.). Choice of six styles (foot treadle or 
several day y in 


electric). Every purchaser allowed a three months’ Free Trial. 


Send fo eset te Perry Mason Company, Boston, Mass. 

















PERRY MASON COMPANY, Boston, Mass. handed, which seems to divide the honors 
‘ pretty evenly. 



































Mr. and Mrs. House Owner: 


How did you fare for heating during last 
winter > Have you a contented and satisfied state of 





mind about going through another cold season with 
your present heating apparatus? To be sure, it is look- 
ing ahead, but in these days of advancing prices it 
is wise, from a money-saving standpoint, to give the 
matter your most serious and early consideration. In this 
connection let us call your attention to Magee Heaters, 
which are constructed for all uses—Steam, Hot Water, 
Hot Air, or combination Hot Water and Hot Air. 





























Magee Heaters range from the cottage, 
the mansion, to the public building. On account of 
their specially constructed flue and heat distributing 
surfaces Magee Heaters are very economical in the use 
of fuel. Fires are easily maintained day and night by 
the latest and most approved patterns of mechanically 
operating grates. 


Magee Heaters are simple in construction, 
being equipped with every known appliance, not 
complicated, but highly efficient. The result is in an 
even distribution of heat throughout the premises 
a regardless of location, remote rooms being heated as 
cdl | Pe well as near-by ones, at any time of day, whether 

e_AS Ex» morning, noon or night. 
i 7 The services.of our Engineering Depart- 
ment are at your disposal for the asking. Write us your 
requirements. 


Combination Hot Air and Hot Water Heater MAGEE FURN ACE CO., INC. 
Boston, Mass. 

















